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Y ALBERT \ VOICE CRYING 
LUTHULI IN. THE SOUT) 
\FRICAN 


The first African and the second Negro to win the 

Nobel Prize for Peace, Albert Luthuli is virtually a 

prisoner in his own land, permitted the right to re- 

ceive the award he so richly deserves only after 
pressure from the outside world 


When, on October 23. 
the Nobel Peace Prize 
Committee announced at 
Oslo, Norway that the 
1960 Nobel Prize for 
Peace had been awarded 
to Albert John Luthuli 
of South Africa, a sig- 
nificant blow for human 
freedom was struck in 


Stanger, in Natla Prov- 
ince, in 1958 and forbid- 
den to participate in 
politics or to leave his 
place of banishment, he 
was the closest thing re- 
pressive South Africa 
has to a national Negro 
leader. He had been 
head of the African Na- 
the world. tional Congress, now also 
Not many of the — banned, and he was, by 
world’s peoples knew of Albert Luthuli any definition, a mod- 
this man before this moment. He erate. A Christien, he was unable 
was born in 1899, the son of a_ to hate. And he deplored violence. 
chieftain of a Zulu tribe who was He once wrote: “Who will deny 
a missionary for the Ameri- that thirty years of my life have 
can Congregational Church. He been spent knocking in vain, pa- 
was educated in mission schools. tiently, moderately and modestly 
Until he was exiled to remote at a closed and barred door?” 
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It had seemed, indeed, that the years of his gentle prodding for 


simple human decency had been in vain. 


But, in January, 34 


Swedish legislators proposed that Chief Luthuli be honored with 
the coveted prize. “In spite of the unmerciful South Africa race 
laws, Luthuli has always urged that violence should not be used,” 
the citation read in part. The Nobel Peace Prize Committee took 
heed. And Alan Paton, a white South African who should know, 


said: “No one could deserve it more.” 


BY PETER RITNER 


(From The Death of Africa by Peter Ritner, 
© Peter Ritner, published by the Macmillan Co., New York) 


Four African lawyers who hap- 
pened to be Christian founded the 
African National Congress in 
1912. At that time, of course, the 
South African government was 
still paternally guided by the Im- 
perial Parliament in London; 
therefore, an appeal to the con- 
sciences of the coalition of Eng- 
lish-speakers and moderate Afri- 
kaners who ran the country on the 
spot, but which was utlimately 
responsible to an “enlightened” 
upper class in England, seemed to 
promise the best chance of success. 

The principle of operation was 
publicity: vividly present the Afri- 
can’s plight to these Europeans— 
the theory ran—make them feel in 
their bones the misery of the Afri- 
can, and their best instincts will 
take over and right the perennial 
wrongs. Such a campaign of pub- 
licity has continued to be the main 
principle of Congress operations, 
but the audience which was 
meant to profit by it has sadly 
deteriorated. 

The Imperial Parliament has 
vanished with the Kingdom of 


4 


Hanover; the English-speakers in 
South Africa have quite lost their 
Victorian religion without having 
lost the taste for creature comforts. 
And the publicity which the Con- 
gress has in mind is thrown away 
on the Afrikaner; he already 
knows everything about the plight 
of the African, for he created it. 

Today the president-general of 
the African National Congress is 
an extremely captivating and 
nobleminded man, Chief Albert 
Luthuli, the only African who isa 
true national figure in the country. 
The Chief is an individual of 
subtle nuance of personality; he is 
one of those rare beings who com- 
mands a spiritual alchemy which 
changes “peace” and “brother- 
hood” into concepts that seem to 
be as exciting as “war” and “ser- 
vitude.” 

Now in his seventies, stricken 
with heart disease, the Chief is 
writing the epilogue of a lifetime 
spent in trying to rouse the Euro- 
pean to “see the reasonableness of 
our case.” Long ago, when the 
northern “Africa for the Africans” 
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leaders were still in their cradles, 
before they had become presidents 
and prime ministers, the Chief was 
already a leader of his people. 

He has failed to lead them to a 
land of milk and honey, but this is 
a failure he has never conceded; 
and at the same time he has never 
modified the modesty and the 
finality of his political aims; “Full 
participation (of the African) in 
the government and control of 
their future.” He is undoubtedly 
the only African politician on the 
continent who would deny himself 
the pleasure of devouring the Afri- 
kaner alive, for he is a Christian 
and a noble who lives up to all his 
faiths at once. 

But naturally he neither expects 
nor receives any gratitude from 
the Afrikaners; they have deposed 
him (however, his people and the 
new “chief” connive at flouting 
this deposition), arrested him, per- 
secuted him, insulted him and 
beaten him. 

In his lifetime the Chief’s posi- 
tion as spokesman for the Con- 
gress, and for the urban Africans 
of South Africa, will never be 
challenged, but the Chief himself 
is the first to admit that the work- 
ing leadership of the movement, 
the secretariat in Johannesburg, 
has been forced by the outrageous 
bellicosity of Afrikanerdom to 
veer far to the left of the tradi- 
tional Congress stand—the stand 
to which the Chief is personally 
committed. Men can be chewed 
up just so much, and the Chief 
has little enough to show for thirty 
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years of waiting around for Euro- 
pean “reasonableness” to assert it- 
self. If the Congress means to 
capture the loyalties of younger 
Africans, which of course it must 
do if it intends to remain effective, 
it must meet on new ground the 
new poles of African events, the 
diehardism in South Africa and 
the new freedom in _ northern 
Africa. 

But inevitable innovations in 
programing have not reduced the 
Chief to a figurehead. He is too 
wise to begrudge the younger gen- 
eration its right to chart a new 
path; and in his heart he suspects, 
I would guess, that as a younger 
man, facing the apartheid of the 
mid-century, he too would bend 
his convictions. 

So he has not simply retired 
from the fray, but has used his 
prestige to construct for himself 
something like the constitutional 
position of the British Queen: he 
reminds and warns the officials and 
young warhawks of his party of the 
realities of life, when their zeal 
seems to be overpowering their 
good sense. 

Specifically, he tells his sub- 
ordinates that the Congress is not 
yet powerful enough for a big 
move. Organization on the Re- 
serves and the farms hardly exists 
at all, and even in the cities party 
discipline is rudimentary. (When 
a chord in the African’s soul is 
plucked in just the right way, he is 
capable of a stubbornness and soli- 
darity that are sensational. Such 
a phenomenon could be seen oper- 
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ating at the time of the Johannes- 
burg bus boycott of 1957; but this 
boycott was not a nation-wide 
thing, and it was more a spon- 
taneous outburst than a Congress 
offensive.) Whether it is to be 
party or conspiracy, the Congress 
has far to go before it has honed 
itself into a true political instru- 
ment. 

When the Chief tires of remind- 
ing his collaborators that they must 
make themselves into a political 
party before they can hope to 
achieve the aims of a political club 
he turns to his second theme; and 
that is, that when and if blood be- 
gins to flow in South Africa most 
of it will spill from black bodies, 
not white ones. 

The European is outnumbered 
four to one in South Africa; this is 
a sizable gap, but not sizable 
enough so that the Africans can 
deal with their enemies by drown- 
ing them in spit, as Gandhi once 
threatened to drown the English in 
India. 

Behind the Afrikaner’s seem- 
ingly suicidal policy of leaving the 
African no alternative but violence 
there is a countervailing Afrikaner 
readiness, even eagerness, to com- 
mit violence on the African, to 
wind up the whole tortuous busi- 
ness to a climax. 

The Afrikaner youth is armed 
and drilled from the time he enters 
adolescence, and trained in local 
militias. The Afrikaner govern- 
ment possesses jet planes and 
tanks and phosphorus bombs and 
the other impedimenta of modern 
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war. And the Afrikaner is sick of 
the African, sick of his own vitals- 
eating sickness; he is sick of the 
shroud of melancholy and guilt 
which the thousands of Africans of 
his day to day experience are 
wrapping around his soul; he is 
sick of accusing rags and pro- 
truding ribs, sick of the uncon- 
querable presumption of men who 
ought not to think of themselves as 
men. 

But in falling a victim to this 
fearful and reckless belligerence 
the Afrikaner is summoning up 
out of the depths of African per- 
sonality a complementary yearning 
for the consummation of violence; 
do-or-dieism increasingly will be 
the by-word of young Africans. A 
historical horror is being com- 
pounded right before the old 
Chief’s eyes, and I suspect that the 
disastrous courses of the past dec- 
ade have finally throttled all his 
hopes and optimism that it can be 
avoided. But Chief Luthuli will go 
to his death preaching against a 
racial war of extermination. And 
to the end he will conceive it to be 
his minimum duty to his people to 
warn them of the high blood price 
of freedom. 


(The following is reprinted by permis- 
sion from Senior Scholastic) © 1960 by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 


Since Luthuli is the one Bantu 
leader for whom a majority of 
South African Bantu maintain any 
sort of loyal political allegiance, the 
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government regards him as the 
strongest and most dangerous thorn 
in its side. 

Like Prime Minister Verwoerd, 
Luthuli was a college teacher be- 
fore he turned to politics, teaching 
at a small mission-run college for 
the Bantu. In 1936 he left the 
quiet academic life for the more 


turbulent world of politics when his 


tribe elected him to be chief of its 
small reserve of 5,000 people. 

Chief Luthuli’s duties combined 
those of administrator, lawgiver, 
and father confessor. He would, 
as he recalls, sit under a shady tree 
and decide everything from ques- 
tions regarding the dowry of a bride 
to marketing the tribe’s sugar cane 
crop most efficiently. 

In the 1940’s Luthuli became 
active in the swelling Bantu cam- 
paign to lower South Africa’s color 
bars. Later, as an official of the 
African National Congress, the 
chief Bantu political organization, 


he toured South Africa urging non- 
violent resistance to apartheid. 

The Nationalist government tried 
to curb Luthuli’s growing influence. 
First, it dismissed him from his po- 
sition as Chief. The Bantu “retali- 
ated” by electing him president of 
the African National Congress. 

The government struck back by 
banning Luthuli from all large 
cities for a year. Later, it confined 
him to his native village for two 
years. Shortly after this ban was 
up, Luthuli was arrested for trea- 
son for “taking part in campaigns 
against existing laws.” Before his 
case came to trial, however, the 
charges were dropped. Since last 
May the government has kept him 
confined to his home province of 
Natal. 

Luthuli’s aides say he still be- 
lieves that the best way to get 
results is through non-violent re- 
sistance and through round-table 
negotiations. 


Democracy and Africa 


‘ 


‘. . . To Africa, democracy must be something African to have 


permanence; it must be something lively to have attraction; it must be 
something creative to have appeal; it must be something spreading 
outward to have a following; it must be something now-here to have 
promise; it must be something practical to have realism; it must be 
something true to draw faith; it must be something altruistic to draw 
a future, and it must be something godly to merit reverence.”—From 
Without Bitterness by A. A. Nwafor. 
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Colonialism 
Did To 
Africa 


BY SEKOU TOURE 
President of the Republic of Guinea 


There was good as well as evil in colonialism, this 

African leader admits, but freedom was neces- 

sary because “An imposed system, however good 

it may be, is never valued as much as one that 

one has created for one’s self. What is lacking is 
human dignity.” 


HE African problem is both simple and complex, and many nations, 
T groups, and parties are facing the kind of new problems with which 

Guinea is now faced. Africa is a geographical and a human entity 
but, both morally and spiritually, it is more diverse than any other. It is 
therefore essential to discuss the problems that have to be solved in that 
context. It is impossible for me, either in writing or in lectures, to present 
these problems objectively. But it is possible to present a context, though 
it will necessarily contribute an incomplete image of my country, 4 
country that some of you probably knew before I was born. 

The essential factor that I want to bring out is the extent to which we, 
in Africa, are conditioned by our way of life. Our country is backward 
and has gone through three distinct stages. First, there was the stage of 
precolonization, in which our organization was communal. Each group 
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had its own customs, its own concepts of economic organization, its own 
philosophy. It had its own sketchy form of civilization. But the im- 
portant thing is that this civilization was our own. Like other parts of the 
world, our countries knew insecurity and famine and went through the 
kind of struggle which is common to the whole human race. To satisfy 
their material and moral needs people had to use what means they found 
at hand. They had few contacts with the outside world. 

In the second stage, with the arrival of outsiders, these contacts were 
established. At first they were economic, then social, cultural, and 
political. During this period our original way of life was interrupted and 
modified by our contact with other civilizations. Sometimes the evolution 
characteristic of the first stage was arrested, sometimes it became more 
dynamic; in any case life was changed. Above all, it was diverted from 
its normal course. In my grandparents’ time, ethnic, language, and tribal 
divisions gave way to divisions on a territorial basis. African lands 
became colonies whose frontiers no longer respected the natural divisions 
which, though not watertight, had formerly—whether, for instance, in 
Senegal, in Sudan, or in Guinea—had a real existence. 

These countries are inhabited by the same races and have the same 
civilization. Their essential characteristics are those of the entire African 
continent. But the colonizers had their own methods. The first change 
that they made, the modification of frontiers, was a negative contribution. 
The second, the linking of the African economy to the world economy, 
was more dynamic. It brought many changes. It helped to increase 
markets and provided more social opportunities. Yet, social develop- 
ment could not progress very far, because the natural basis, the popular 
basis, was lacking. The new social organization also created new prob- 
lems. Education brought us into contact with new cultures. A certain 
number of us assimilated the civilization of other countries, and the 
result was that Africa became culturally divided. May I quote a personal 
example? I find myself more at home with French friends than with my 
own elder brother who has never been to school. Colonization meant that 
opportunities of advancement were open to a small African élite, but 
the cost was the creation of deep divisions between us. 

Materially, there was progress. But the happiness of man does not 
come merely from material things. It comes from the harmonious 
development of material and spiritual elements. The risk was that a 
moral vacuum would be created, that we should become deéclassés, 
educated, but at home nowhere. 

This is the negative contribution of Colonialism. Evolution, which in 
the pre-colonial era was vertical, now became horizontal. The different 
areas of Africa evolved inharmoniously, along different lines. It was a 
period of unification, military, administrative, and cultural unification, 
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when laws were applied throughout a whole territory. The result was to 
create a positive sense of belonging to a larger community than that of the 
family or the tribe. But it also had the negative result that the unified 
system was ill-adapted to meet the real diversity of needs. There was a 
consequent distortion. 

During this phase, individual Africans benefited from new possibilities 
of evolution. At first, they welcomed assimilation, because education 
revealed new horizons. But these horizons were always receding. The 
original aim was to achieve equality between rulers and ruled. But, too 
often, Africans found, say, when elected to the Assembly, that their 
problems were as far as ever from a solution. Another phase followed, 
during which trade unions, students’ associations, ex-servicemen’s organi- 
zations, cultural organizations, and political parties were formed. They 
constituted an affirmation of the African personality. 

This is not a complete picture, but it is a picture of something that we 
feel deeply, even if we cannot always express these feelings articulately. 

There followed a third stage, in which we realized that individual 
expressions of our personality were not enough. We had to find collective 
forms of association because, as individuals, we could not achieve our 
objective, which was the expression of the African personality. This stage 
is the most important, but the most difficult to describe. Africans believe 
that the dynamic period of colonialism gave Africa a positive means of 
action. Our struggle for independence is not negative. We want to retain 
the positive contribution of colonialism, the increased contacts and the 
increased possibilities of exchange that it brought. But we want to elimi- 
nate its negative aspects. Africa has, we believe, potentialities for eco- 
nomic expansion, and we believe that independence will be a factor mak- 
ing for stabilization. We do not believe that independence will bring a 
Paradise on earth. We are conscious of our need to unite, and independ- 
ence is, for us, a means to that end. We are realists. We want to increase 
our understanding of, and our co-operation with, other peoples, to 
liquidate the disequilibrium that has been created in Africa. 

Man, as a human being, must fulfil himself. If we cannot create the 
necessary conditions for ourselves, we must create them for those who 
will come after us. This is the real moving force of African nationalism. 
You can afford to oppose nationalism, because you have gone through 
this stage. We have not. That is the tragedy of our situation. What we 
want is to have laws that are the expression of our own people, and this 
they have not always been. An imposed system, however good it may be, 
is never valued as much as one that one has created for oneself. What is 
lacking is human dignity. 

Of course, we in Guinea have our problems. Our country includes 
many tribes, speaking some twenty different languages. This is a problem 
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which has to be tackled. It is no good shutting one’s eyes to the fact of our 
internal divisions; it is better to tackle them head on. We must organize 
the country. At first there has naturally been opposition, but in two, or 
three, or five years our people will have forgotten this. 

We want to be responsible for our own lives. One can always give 
one’s brother good advice, but he may prefer to make his own mistakes. 
That is the African psychology, and it is another reason why we are 
nationalists. Whatever people may say, nationalism is psychologically 
inevitable and we are all nationalists. What we Africans are seeking is 
justice and equality. Let me give you an example of what I mean. An 
employer may decide to pay a wage of 1,000 francs, even though he 
knows that the minimum wage is only 500 francs. Everybody will be 
happy at getting double the rate. But if there is inequality between one 
worker and another the whole relationship within the group will be 
affected. This is a human problem that the employer does not under- 
stand. He sees only that he is paying double rates. But what the African 
is interested in is equality. 

At the present time we are also seeking liberty because it is a moral 
force. We want to say what we please. But improperly used this liberty 
can be dangerous. We must be sure that we are facing the facts, however 
disagreeable they may be. If problems are not properly presented, then 
things will go badly because we shall not have the conviction to over- 
come our problems. 

On the whole, we have the same aims. We all believe in trade union- 
ism, but we have all understood that trade union action alone is not 
enough. We must use it as a political as well as an economic weapon. 
These are two facets of what is really the same purpose. 

The first problem we have to tackle is the general one of organizing 
unified political action through trade unions. Particular problems can 
come later. Formerly, we were divided. Some of us were in unions 
affiliated to the W.F.T.U., some in Christian Unions, some in those 
affiliated to the I.C.F.T.U. I was myself a member of the C.G.T., which 
was affiliated to the W.F.T.U. But we wanted a united African move- 
ment, taking no account of racial differences, a movement whose primary 
aim would be the achievement of independence, and whose secondary 
objective would be the safeguarding of the interests of the workers. 

You will note that I put the political aim first, and that we are seeking 
to achieve it through the trade unions. That is an expression of our 
psychology at the present time. All our trade unions are now political 
and all are working for independence—in Togoland and throughout the 
former territories of West and Equatorial Africa. We also include some 
trade unions from British territories, which were formerly affiliated to the 
LC.F.T.U., but which, at the last conference of the Union Générale du 
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Travail d’Afrique Noire, decided, in principle, to join us. A trade union 
leader from Ghana has been made Vice-President. Some Moroccan and 
Tunisian trade unions also decided at Conakry on union with us. We do 
not want this to be a negative organization. We want to make a 
positive contribution towards the development of our countries and we 
realize that ideological quarrels will not help. We must have a concrete 
programme and fight for it actively. We have drawn up our programme 
in co-operation with trade unions throughout the world. We exclude 
none. Any trade union is free to send representatives to Guinea to dis- 
cuss our problems with us, and if they can help us, so much the better. 

At present Europe is busy setting up the Common Market and is 
anxious to include Africa in it. We say no. We constitute at present too 
small a market. We must first increase our own free market. We have 
nothing against anyone, but we prefer freely negotiated agreements, and 
we think it is more honest to say so. We are under-populated and 
economically backward. It is better for us to exploit what we have and 
to co-operate with anyone who will work with us. 

There are various ways in which we can serve the cause of liberty. The 
most important is in our own country. Independence is a means to an 
end, and that end is security. If we fail to work for that we betray the 
cause of liberty. We are responsible to those for whom we work. Our 
aim must be the welfare of our population. At the time the /oi-cadre 
was voted [i.e. 1956] we already used it differently from other terri- 
tories. We sought to create a new mentality. If we voted ‘No’ [i-e. in 
the 1958 constitutional referendum] the reason was precisely that we 
had developed a new outlook, that we had confidence in our own 
future... 

Here are some examples of what we have done since we became 
independent. First, we have got rid of antiquated customs in our villages. 
The tribal Chiefs were exploiting them for their own ends, and so they 
had ceased to fufil any useful function. People were no longer free. 
What we have done is to appeal to the people themselves, as against the 
Chief. We instituted elected Councils and so transformed the village. 
A third of the seats on village Councils are reserved for women, and 
many villages have women mayors. Second, we have set up District 
Councils elected by universal suffrage (all who are over 21 have the 
right to vote). A District normally includes from 200 to 300 villages. 
Peasants are allotted six seats in every ten, so that, on a Council with 
40 seats, 24 will go to the peasants. The educated have no advantage 
over the uneducated. Before Independence there were twelve parties in 
Guinea. Today there is a national Front, a single party, the Guinea 
Democratic Party. Those who say that I am a dictator because we have 
only one party and no Opposition do not understand what we are trying 
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to do. The party is not an end, but a means towards the end, which 
is human freedom. 

At first there was a great deal of disagreement, and there was criticism 
too from outside. People said the system would not work. But it does, 
and it works democratically. In the village, all are equal and the majority 
decides, and this has created confidence. Intellectuals have no privileges. 
All problems are discussed, so that everybody can learn to feel that he 
belongs to the one nation, that Guinea belongs to us all. 

If you think that this is a dictatorship, come and see for yourselves. 
There have been no political trials since independence. There is opposi- 
tion, but it is expressed within the party and not from outside. This is a 
different approach, because our peasants and workers are practical peo- 
ple who are interested above all in concrete problems. We do not discuss 
Marxism, but whether to build a bridge or a school, and whether to build 
it here or there. 

One thing we have achieved in Guinea is personal security. I can 
quote you one example of this. A Frenchman I know told me that he 
felt safer in Guinea than he did in certain districts of Paris. 

One of our problems is economic development. Investment is encour- 
aged and our method has been to call a congress of all our organizations 
throughout Guinea and to explain to the delegates exactly what the new 
plans are and what the consequences would be. We explained that, at 
first, some 5,000 workers would be needed for the new projects, but that 
later on all but about 400 would become redundant, and that there was 
a danger of inflation. The result was that when we signed the agreement 
we all knew what to expect and so nobody could blame us afterwards, 
when the expected consequences materialized. 

At this point M. Sékou Touré interrupted his address in order to pro- 
vide time for questions. Among the questions asked were the following: 


Q.—What would be the consequences if an opposition were to decide 
that it wanted to have a separate existence outside the party? 

M. Sékou Touré: There is perfect freedom under our Constitution 
for opposition parties to exist. But at the last election, 91 per cent of the 
population voted for the Guinea Democratic Party. The Opposition 
mustered only 5S—6 per cent of the votes and finally decided to rejoin our 
party. There was reconciliation, and two of their leaders were given 
responsible posts. In fact, the opposition viewpoint can be much more 
effectively put from within the party than from outside. We are not all 
agreed inside the party, but we express our opinions honestly and in 
good faith. 

Q.—What are the relations of Guinea with the Céte d’Ivoire, with 
Ghana, and with other African States? 
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M. Sékou Touré: Our relations with Ghana are intimate. We have 
had a number of contacts and we shall have further meetings at which 
decisions will be taken. With the Céte d’Ivoire we have no official rela- 
tions between our two governments, but relations between our peoples 
are friendly. We are also on good terms with other African States. 

Q.—What are your own chief resources and what are your chief needs 
from abroad? 

M. Sékou Touré: In a year we have reduced personal taxes by half 
but national union has enabled us to do far more in the past year than 
we could have done if we had remained divided. Each village constitutes 
an independent sector responsible for taking its own decisions. It has 
its own programme, necessarily modest. The village decides whether to 
build a school or a dispensary, and so on. This imposes no charge on 
the national Budget because our resources are human. The work is 
completed in two to three months. In this way we have constructed 8,000 
kilometres of roads and built 500 schools, hundreds of dispensaries, and 
a number of bridges. If the village decides to build a road which involves 
the destruction of somebody’s property, that property is always rebuilt 
by the village. If there is a fire—and that can easily happen as our 
houses are of straw—the whole village co-operates in the reconstruction. 
Our chief capital is human. 


Translation of an address given in French at Chatham House, London. 
Reprinted by permission from International Affairs, London. 


The Noble Man 
There is nothing noble in being superior to some other person. The 
true nobility is in being superior to your previous self!—Woodmen of 
the World Magazine. 
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The Strange 


Of Blind Tom 


Born retarded and a slave, 
and totally blind, Thomas 
Bethune astounded music 
critics in the United States 
and Europe with his fabu- 
lous talent—for he was “a 
babbling imbecile who could 
play the piano like an angel” 


IFTY-THREE years have 


Musical Genius 


passed since the death of that 
most astounding and mysteri- 
ous of musical prodigies known as 
Blind Tom—a babbling imbecile 
who could play the piano like an 
angel. 
Upon hearing of Tom’s demise 


BY WALTER MONFRIED 


(Reprinted by permission from the 
Milwaukee Journal) 
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the famous Louisville editor, 
“Marse” Henry Watterson, ob- 
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“I must be his oldest living 
friend. I cannot trust myself to 
write of him as I feel. It is as if 
some trusty, well loved mastiff— 
mute but affectionate—had been 
taken away. 

“What was he? Whence came 
he, blind, deformed, black? .. . 
The idiocy of a perpetual frenzy 
was the sole companion of his 
waking visions . . . That there was 
a soul there, be sure, imprisoned, 
chained in that little black bosom, 
released at last.” 

Blind Tom refuses to be for- 
gotten. He bobs up again and 
again in the public prints. This 
month he receives another high 
honor; he is included in a new 
supplement to “Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,” the out- 
standing encyclopedia of its kind 
in English. The entry begins: 

“Bethune, Thomas Greene 
(born Muscogee County, Georgia, 
U.S.A., May 25, 1849; died Ho- 
boken, N. J., June 13, 1908). 
American Negro musical prodigy 
known as ‘Blind Tom.’ ” 

How good a player was Tom? 
At 17 he moved a Baltimore jour- 
nalist, John Law, to declare: “I 
may say without the slightest exag- 
geration that Tom’s execution of 
all kinds of music—from the clas- 
sical works of Beethoven, Bach, 
Mendelssohn and others down to 
the simplest plantation melody—is 
unsurpassed by that of the best 
performers of the day.” 

He was still only 17 when, on a 
European tour, he was heard by 
the celebrated pedagogues Ignaz 
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Moscheles of Vienna and Prof. H. 
S. Oakley of Edinburgh. They 
called him a wonder of nature. 

All discriminating reviewers 
agreed that Tom had marvelous 
facility and memory but that he 
lacked originality of interpretation 
—he could reproduce only what 
he had heard. One may speculate 
on what he would have done in a 
phonographic age, with Gieseking 
and Horowitz for models. 

Tom was the 21st child of his 
mother, a slave. His parents were 
unlettered field hands but surely 
with music in their souls. When 
he was a babe in arms his mother 
went upon the block and was sold 
to Gen. Thomas Greene Bethune, 
owner of a plantation near Colum- 
bus, Ga. The child was thrown in 
for nothing because he was sight- 
less and of low mentality. 

From infancy he revealed an 
overpowering passion for music. 
At the age of 2 he would creep up 
on the Bethune porch and listen 
to the girls singing inside. Even 
then he was a remarkable mimic— 
he could sing whatever he had 
heard, and in the manner of the 
singer, high or low, male or female. 

When Tom was 4 the Bethunes 
acquired a piano. Tom was play- 
ing near the house, spinning about 
on his hands and heels (a lifetime 
recreation of his) when he first 
heard the strange new sounds. He 
was entranced. He hid in the 
bushes around the porch and 
stayed there until the girls left the 
piano room. Then he stole in, 
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found the keyboard and duplicated 
the sounds he had heard. 

Tom always roamed by night. 
He would sneak out of his moth- 
er’s cabin and wander for hours. 
When he returned he would emu- 
late vocally the noises of storms, 
rustling leaves, cattle, and so on. 
At other times he would steal into 
the Bethune parlor at midnight and 
play the piano until dawn. 

The Bethunes immediately rec- 
ognized his gift and encouraged it. 
The oldest daughter, a fairly good 
pianist, started to teach him but 
soon discovered that he could do 
everything she knew and much 
better. Then Gen. Bethune en- 
gaged the community’s best players 
and teachers to work with the boy. 
And again Tom showed he could 
duplicate anything he had heard. 

When Tom was 8 his owner 
took him on tour. At Louisville 
he was heard by a showman, Wil- 
liam Henry Palmer, an excellent 
pianist (who also was a profes- 
sional magician under the name of 
Heller). Palmer realized that here 
was a first rate attraction. He be- 
gan to enlarge Tom’s repertory. 
He played many pieces for him and 
Tom played them back more ex- 
pertly than his mentor. 

And what Tom learned, he 
never forgot. 

Henry Watterson was a 19 year 
old reporter when he first heard 
Tom, then aged 10. Watterson 
himself was a pianist of talent, but 
ahand injury and partial blindness 
ended his keyboard studies. He re- 
mained a lifelong lover of music. 
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At first hearing Watterson was 
dumfounded by Tom’s abilities and 
eccentricities and he never ceased 
to marvel at them. In his memoirs 
written many years later he re- 
called: 

“Tom had heard Stephen Doug- 
las speak in Congress and he could 
repeat many of the sentences. 
After he heard a soprano he re- 
peated her songs. A Tennessee 
baritone taught him Rocked In 
The Cradle Of The Deep. A tenor 
in Griffin, Ga., taught him some 
love songs. Tom could duplicate 
all of them. His imitations from 
bass to soprano were startlingly 
lifelike. He was blind and clearly 
an idiot. In short, he was a 
prodigy.” 

When another pianist was play- 
ing Tom would spin about “like a 
baboon,” as Watterson put it. 
When his turn came, he pounced 
upon the instrument and tried to 
play what he had heard. Two or 
three lessons were enough for him 
to learn a short piece. 

Tom had unusual powers of 
improvisation, too. 

After the Civil War, Tom chose 
to remain with the Bethunes, who 
always were kind to him. In his 40 
year concert career under their 
direction, he earned $200,000— 
about $5,000 a year. When the 
costs of travel, lessons and escorts 
are considered, it is obvious that 
no one profited heavily on his 
prowess. 

Tom’s vaudeville act was truly 
unusual. He sang in several reg- 
isters in addition to playing the 
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piano. As a windup he stood with 
his back to the keyboard, played 
a hornpipe with one hand and with 
the other he pounded out patriotic 
airs on the piano. 

Then members of the audience 
were invited to the stage and asked 
to play anything. Several would 
respond and offer little numbers. 
Tom emulated readily. 

In Philadelphia, when Tom was 
37, the invitation to the audience 
was accepted by Anna Amalie 
Tutein, a concert pianist and 
teacher. She played a difficult 
excerpt from a Beethoven concerto 
and Tom was stumped. 

The Bethunes realized that Tom 
had a lot to learn and hired Mme. 
Tutein to instruct him at $5 a 
lesson—a sizable fee in the 1880's. 

It was a distasteful task, Mme. 
Tutein recalled long afterward. 
Tom had grown fat, he literally ate 
like a hog and he fought fiercely 
against being washed and bathed. 

“IT must dispel the idea that Tom 
could repeat anything after having 
heard it once,” she related. “The 
lessons were two hours long and 
it was often necessary for me to 
play the compositions 50 times 
before he would acquire them. I 
would ‘feed’ him 8 or 10 measures 
at a time, then he would play them 
over several times and we would go 
on with others. After he had a fair 
impression of the piece, I would 
play it in entirety and he would 
listen intently.” 

In this way Tom memorized 
many of the difficult works of 
Beethoven, Liszt, Chopin, Men- 


delssohn and other masters. He 
was not a complete automaton. He 
could ask a fairly intelligible ques- 
tion, such as whether a note was 
a fourth or an eighth; he knew the 
names of each pitch, A, B, C, etc., 
and he had the gift of absolute 
pitch. 

The instructor could not carry 
on a conversation with him, how- 
ever. When he replied “Yes” toa 
question, she knew he did not un- 
derstand, When he really did un- 
derstand, he hissed and quivered. 

Nor was his playing completely 
mechanical. “He did more than 
mirror the playing of others,” his 
teacher revealed. “He could put 
expression and individuality into 
his performance. He had a sturdy, 
elastic technique and great accu- 
racy.” 

Tom’s custody, which became 
an issue in the courts, eventually 
passed to Mrs. Albert T. Lerche, 
the widow of a son of Gen. 
Bethune. In his last years he made 
his home in her Hoboken apart- 
ment and toured in vaudeville. 

At 59, he suffered a stroke which 
left one arm useless and the other 
impaired. He stumbled to the 
piano, tried to play and managed 
only a few discords. 

“Tom can’t play no mo,’ ” he 
muttered as he wept. 

A few days later he was at the 
piano again, singing softly. Then 
he sobbed, “Ise all done, missus,” 
and fell to the floor, dead. 


©). 
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An ex-Army chaplain tells how Ne- 
groes on the many military bases in 


» I \ Dixie are forced to accept humilia- 
— i) tion and hardships when they ven- 


ture off government property 


Southern Bias Makes Negro Gls 


BY 
RABBI PAUL H. LEVENSON 
SECOND- 
“Now see here, Chaplain,” the 
A L A S S Deputy Post Commander scowled. 


“All this running around and pok- 


S O A D | E R S ing your nose into things you have 
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no business to is only going to get 
you into trouble.” 

He swung around in his chair 
and smiled wryly at me. This was 
the third time I’d been “invited” 
into the General’s office because of 
my activity on behalf of Negro 
soldiers. The Colonel, his deputy, 
knew me well enough by now to 
smile. 

“Why don’t you publish all this 
in your memoirs when you get out 
of service,” he suggested. ‘For 
heaven’s sake don’t print anything 
now.” 

His plea was an order and I had 
to accept it, since I was only a 
Chaplain (1st Lt.). But I remem- 
bered his facetious suggestion and 
took it seriously. 

I swore then and there to tell the 
story of how the Negro soldier still 
suffers from the insanity of segrega- 
tion in spite of the fact that the 
Army proudly proclaims itself in- 
tegrated. 

It’s the story also of a handful of 
brave people who tried to right the 
wrongs committed against a size- 
able number of our nation’s sol- 
diers. 

First the setting. By far the larg- 
est number of permanent Army 
bases are located in the South. The 
liberal clergyman who lives down 
South by choice knows he must 
lock horns with strongly conserva- 
tive elements who have psycho- 
logical and often monetary invest- 
ments in the maintenance of the 
segregated status quo. He has to 
deal with them, bargain, cajole, 
appeal to their consciences, cry out 
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in the name of God, all for the 
purpose of trying to allow a fellow 
human being to buy a tuna fish 
sandwich and a cup of coffee at a 
local drugstore. The bigger issues 
of segregated schools, housing and 
transportation will be decided by 
the courts. Meanwhile, the liberal 
clergyman tries to create a climate 
of opinion favorable to the cause 
of civil rights. 

The liberal clergyman in the 
Army who wants to back up his 
pulpit convictions with actions, 
discovers that, even in peace-time, 
commanding generals object 
strongly to activists whom he thinks 
are rocking the military-civilian 
“Goodwill boat.” 

Within the limits of the Southern 
Army base everything is integrated. 
On post, housing is given to quali- 
fied soldiers on a first-come-first- 
serve basis. Cafeterias, post ex- 
changes, the racial composition of 
companies and battalions all are 
integrated. 

Even the Town High Schools are 
integrated because the Government 
says they must or be turned down 
in their application for Federal 
funds. 

The Army is integrated because 
it was ordered to do so about 10 
years ago. As a social experiment 
it can be termed an unqualified suc- 
cess despite individual experiences 
of overt or covert discrimination. 
Some men don’t like it, but they 
take it because they know there is 
no choice. 

Civilians who work on the pat- 
ticular Southern Army base at 
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which I was stationed had a choice 
with whom they could work; and 
they made it. Not one Negro is 
hired by the civilian employment 
office for the hundreds of clerical 
or sales jobs that are available 
throughout the Base. Negroes are 
employed in their “traditional” 
menial jobs such as waiters or bus- 
boys at the Officers Club. 

The largest number of Negro 
women employed on the Post work 
at the Quartermaster laundry. 
Many are soldiers’ wives. The sti- 
fling Southern heat, compounded 
with the boilers from the steam 
pressers, forces the mercury to over 
100 degrees every day for 8 months 
of the year. Overhead fans blow 
this suffocating air around to make 
sure everyone gets a little. 

Practically every other civilian 
office on Post is air-conditioned but 
this building, with over 100 swelter- 
ing Negro working girls, has no 
priority to receive refrigerated air. 
Worthy of note is the use of air 
coolers in the section of the build- 
ing where the all-white clerical 
staff handles the paperwork. 

During my stay at the fort a 
Negro officer complained about this 
gross discrimination against hiring 
Negroes for anything other than the 
worst jobs. To my knowledge, the 
only action taken was the employ- 
ment of one Negro woman at the 
main post exchange. 

The local town was a quiet 
tancher’s gathering place 20 years 
ago before the Army moved in. At 
that time a colored man was for- 
bidden by an ordinance from lodg- 
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ing the night within the town limits. 
To this day, a small town of 2000, 
most of whom are soldiers, which 
lies just 5 miles from the entrance 
to the base, hasn’t a single Negro 
family in it. 

Since 1941, the main town has 
grown from a population of 1500 
to 25,000, but the hard core that 
runs it now are still the original in- 
habitants. The local banker, a per- 
sonal friend of the state Senator, 
owns the souls of the rest of the 
eligible voters. Soldiers and their 
families, being transients, have lit- 
tle time to think or care about local 
politics. They won’t be there more 
than two years anyway, three years 
at most. 

Though Negroes and Caucasians 
are fully integrated on post, the 
townspeople have preserved the 
“customs” of 20 years ago. Negroes 
are employed only as janitors or 
other unskilled tasks. 

One day a Negro soldier in my 
ordnance battalion came to me 
and said he was very unhappy. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“You see, sir, I can’t afford to 
have my wife come here because 
she can’t get a job.” 

I'd been at the base about a 
month and hadn’t yet understood 
the extent to which the lack of jobs 
for Negroes interfered with normal 
family living. 

“When my wife and I finished 
high school,” he continued, “we 
decided that one of us ought to go 
to college. Since I couldn’t work 
and study full time, we decided 
that she would go to teacher’s col- 
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lege in Florida while I paid for it 
by being in the Army. She grad- 
uated in June but can’t get a job 
here in this town as a high school 
physics teacher. That’s what she’s 
trained for. Actually she would 
take any teaching job at all. The 
colored grammar school has 
enough teachers and the other ones 
in town would never hire her!” 

Several of my friends’ wives 
taught in the town school system. 
Because many Army wives teach, 
there is an extraordinary turnover 
when their husbands are shipped 
out. The schools need steady teach- 
ers so badly that a bonus of 
$300.00 is given to any teacher 
who stays on one full year. 

The Negro soldier went on to 
explain that his wife could get no 
job at all in town, not even as a 
department store counter girl which 
pays 50¢ an hour for an 8 hour day. 
Without the extra income it would 
be difficult to pay the high rents in 
the Negro housing district. Rents 
there are $20.00 more than com- 
parable homes in the main part of 
town. 

This man’s case is typical and no 
exaggeration. Discrimination in 
off-duty hours employment is quite 
trying on Negro soldier’s families 
since they use the money to supple- 
ment their skimpy cash income. 

While the U. S. soldier’s pay is 
quite good, the actual cash re- 
ceived is not sufficient for building 
up a reserve. The Government cal- 
culates that medical benefits for 
families are worth a considerable 
amount and they take this into ac- 
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count when estimating total in. 
come. 

Another unseen benefit is retire. 
ment pay. This is, in effect, de- 
ducted from the monthly pay and 
reduces the cash payments propor. 
tionately. 

Because of these reasons, and 
the natural one of wanting more 
money to save or spend, many sol- 
diers work a few nights each week 
or wives might work during the 
day. In this way, they earn an extra 
$1500-$2000 each year in addition 
to their Army pay, a sum equal to 
one-third their entire cash income 
per year. 

The Negro soldier and his wife, 
though just as qualified as_ their 
white counterparts, have no equali- 
ty of opportunity in obtaining this 
outside work in Southern towns. 
This causes great hardship to many 
families. But the Army says it can't 
interfere with the policies of the 
local community, and shrugs an 
apology. 

The unfairness of this and other 
discriminatory practices, particu- 
larly in the area of housing, puts 
the liberal to the test. 

I asked myself, “As a Jewish 
Rabbi, could I practice in the South 
what I had preached so securely in 
Long Island, New York less than 4 
months before? And with the added 
burden of being in the Army and 
subject to its restrictions?” 

I felt that the least I should dois 
try to contact others and organize 
something to alleviate these condi- 
tions so unfavorable to the Negro. 
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I started making telephone calls 
to other chaplains, including the 
one Negro one on base and asked 
them if they were interested in 
forming a Committee on Housing, 
to search out the truth about the 
terrible effects discrimination had 
on the Negro soldier. 

Several agreed that something 
should be done. They called some 
of their friends. I called some of 
mine. A date was set for us to have 
our first meeting. 

The group that gathered that 
evening consisted of 3 Army Chap- 
lains, an Episcopal Minister from 
Town, 4 other officers, and at 
least 5 enlisted men. About 40 per 
cent were Negro, the rest white. 

Immediately we decided to con- 
centrate on Housing discrimina- 
tion. One of our group, a lawyer, 
told us that the Army Disciplinary 
Action Board had the power to de- 
clare off-limits any group or area 
which was considered unethical, 
immoral or which did harm in some 
way to members of the military 
and their families. Discrimination 
against soldiers by civilian real 
estate agents could be considered 
within the purview of the Board. 
They could declare all houses 
owned by a realtor who discrimi- 
nates to be off limits. But we found 
out the Board wouldn’t do this. 

Our committee wanted to get 
the facts and present them to the 
commanding general in an open 
letter. We didn’t want to be an 
action group. We planned no sit-ins 
hor picket lines. Quietly we would 
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interview Negroes who couldn’t get 
homes, who had to live 70 miles 
from the post and waste money on 
huge car expenses, who lived in 
sub-standard housing, or who 
paid exorbitant rents for inferior 
homes. 

The results of our interviews 
were staggering! We talked to peo- 
ple whose homes were rented as 
furnished but the furniture was 
totally unusable, either broken or 
stained and smelling from urine. 
The landlord wouldn’t remove it 
and they couldn’t throw it out for 
fear of being charged the new price 
for it. 

Families had been stricken by 
illness directly traceable by doctors 
to unsanitary toilet facilities. 

Rent gougers increase rents in- 
discriminately since they knew that 
the Negroes would have to pay or 
move 30 miles to the next closest 
city. 

The Army should be ashamed of 
itself for its official policy in this 
latter place. 

Segregated schooling is firmly 
entrenched there from grammar 
school through high school. What 
is worse, the moral atmosphere is 
so degrading that by order of the 
camp’s general, no “Caucasian” 
soldier is permitted to enter the 
Negro slum after nightfall. A map 
of the district is on orderly room 
walls so everyone knows exactly 
where it is. Experience has taught 
the General that vice and crime is 
so rampant there that it is danger- 
ous for white soldiers to visit it. But 
he does allow his Negro soldiers, 
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their wives and little children to live 
there. 

Some Negro soldiers prefer not 
to have their families living in red 
light and high crime areas. The 
results are nothing short of tragic. 
I’ve met many such men. Their 
wives can’t get jobs. They don’t 
want their children to shift from 
well-equipped and well staffed 
schools in unsegregated areas to the 
usually run down schools with the 
poorly trained teachers of the 
Negro segregated school. Some of 
these Negro soldiers decide to live 
alone in barracks far from their 
loved ones. 

Such separations have a de- 
moralizing effect on the men and 
their families. The assignment in 
the states for at least 18 months is 
supposed to be favorable duty. 
When a soldier goes to Korea he 
can’t take his family along. Any- 
one with less than five years in the 
Army can’t possibly afford to trans- 
port his family and household 
goods to Europe. 

To add to these long, forced 
separations, another 18 months, if 
a Negro is assigned to a Southern 
base, and the situation becomes 
very tense. 

Some of these men go for years 
without spending more than a 30- 
day leave at home with their wives 
and children every now and then. 
They can’t take them overseas with 
them and they have enough respect 
for them that they won’t permit 
them to live in red light districts 
when assigned to a Southern post. 
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We interviewers found disturb. 
ing problems confronting those 
who decided to stay in the Negro 
section of the Town close to the 
Base. There were 80 fairly decent 
units built with the help of a Fed. 
eral Housing Administration Loan, 
Adjacent to this development 
which was rapidly deteriorating be- 
cause of lack of adequate repairs, 
was a closely spaced trailer camp 
of a similar number of units. 
Another area across the main high- 
way into town was literally a shanty 
town of slapped together boards 
and tin cans. Even there some sec- 
tions were “restricted”! 

The development located on the 
hill was about a mile outside of 
town, two miles from the main 
shopping area and three miles from 
the camp itself. 

The houses and the trailer camps 
were planted with little thought 
given to the intended occupant’s 
comforts or conveniences. Not a 
single store of any type was opened 
on the hill since the development 
was too small to support it. Buses 
refuse to negotiate the hill to pick 
up people. Mothers without cars 
must take a taxi into town and back 
for a bottle of milk. 

Repairs were rarely made, in- 
adequate fire hydrants were noted, 
there was insufficient street light- 
ing in comparison with other parts 
of town, and roads were not oiled 
down to keep them from being 
washed away. 

Though the grammar school on 
the Army base is integrated, the 
grammar school on the hill is, de 
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facto, segregated. The high schools 
in town are integrated, the only 
ones that are in a radius of hun- 
dreds of miles. The reason for 
these exceptions is the requirement 
that Federal aid to schools which 
are used by dependents of large 
numbers of Government employees 
can be given only if the local school 
district integrates its schools. 
Though the local school board is 
strongly segregationist, they just 
couldn’t afford to be in this case. 

The Negro grammar school on 
the hill, though brand new, is 
staffed only with Negro teachers. 
These teachers, though dedicated, 
don’t receive the training and edu- 
cation in their Southern Negro 
teachers colleges that Caucasians 
do in their “Caucasian” teachers 
colleges. 

It’s worth while noting that the 
few white soldiers’ families who 
live on one part of the hill send 
their young children to the gram- 
mar school in town by public school 
bus. The net result is that Govern- 
ment funds are being used to sup- 
port segregated schooling. 

I spoke to those segregated souls 
on the hill at a Sunday church serv- 
ice. | had arranged for their min- 
ister to talk to the Jewish group 
during Brotherhood Week. The 
sermon I gave was an impassioned 
plea to the minister and the con- 
gregation to organize themselves 
as the Jews of America had done, 
and fight discrimination with the 
stength of man. They could ap- 
peal to the religious feelings of their 
fellow Christians, an avenue of 
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approach that had borne results in 
other cities. 

The sermon was received polite- 
ly. To their surprise I returned the 
“Love Offering” to their Mission 
Fund of the church and never 
heard a word from them thereafter. 
Plainly, these people were unable 
to work for themselves. They were 
sufficiently cowed that they would 
not raise a voice of protest even 
though they knew the truth of what 
I had said. 

Word of everything the Com- 
mittee members did was brought 
back to the commanding general 
by a “spy.” An officer attached to 
Division Headquarters, he gave us 
little sermons at our bi-weekly get- 
togethers about the dangers in- 
volved, their illegality, the fact that 
the General was aware of our exist- 
ence and his strong disapproval. 
The rest of us were resolved to con- 
tinue though the danger of being 
expelled from the service for doing 
so became increasingly real. 

The lone Negro chaplain dropped 
out after the second meeting. He 
had penned a hasty note to the 
commander of the WAC Garrison 
accusing her of keeping the WAC 
barracks segregated. This is what 
several girls had told him. The 
commanding general was informed 
of the letter and had the chaplain 
“on the carpet,’ warning him to 
avoid all involvement with inte- 
grationist activity. 

Meanwhile I had invited the 
commanding general to my home. 
He and his wife graciously at- 
tended despite his knowledge of my 
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activities. We spent much of the 
evening discussing the housing situ- 
ation, though the general finally cut 
it short with the unforgettable bel- 
low, “I want you to remember, sir, 
the majority has rights too!” 

The final report was submitted to 
members of the committee who 
signed it. Included among them 
were 30 per cent of the fort’s 20 
chaplains. Addressed to the com- 
manding general, it concluded: 

“The Negro soldier, although 
wishing to serve the Army and his 
country to the best of his ability, 
finds it difficult to do so under such 
adverse circumstances. We hope 
that you will give this grave prob- 
lem your prayerful consideration, 
and we would respectfully suggest 
that the committee be formed to 
study this housing problem and if 
the above report is verified, recom- 
mend to the city officials . . . that 
they discuss with the owners of 
rental property the advisability of 
integrated housing in their com- 
munities.” 

The report was never made offi- 
cially. When the general heard that 
it was about to be sent up to him, 
he called the members of the com- 
mittee into his office and warned 
them not to send it. He had seen it 
unofficially and disapproved of it. 

Notices were printed in the 
Daily Bulletin re-emphasizing a 
regulation prohibiting all “un- 
authorized organizations” which 
had to be approved by the Com- 
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mand before they could be allowej 
to exist at the base. 

Our Committee on Housin 
ceased, never to be revived official. 
ly or unofficially. 

The Episcopalian minister from 
town continued on in his work try- 
ing individual persuasion with town 
realtors, but achieved very little. 

I arranged material for him 
gathered from American Jewish 
Congress pamphlets on the myth 
of Negroes destroying property 
values. Otherwise, we had been 
silenced effectively. 

The remedies for the illness of 
segregation in an Army town must 
be stronger than a few foolhardy 
and idealistic soldiers and an o- 
casional sermon by a chaplain 
about brotherhood. 

Publication of the facts such a 
these will help. A sit-in at a South- 
ern Army base was reported by 
Drew Pearson in his syndicated 
column this past July. This had 
them buzzing in the Pentagon. 

There are many high ranking 
officers who are decent people who 
want to see these insults to United 
States soldiers wiped out forever. 
But they cannot act alone. It will 
take public pressure, lots of it, to 
drive home to the men who haveit 
within their power to change these 
conditions to do so as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not one God created us? Why 
do we deal treacherously every 
man against his brother?” 
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THE DAY I DISCOVERED 
I WAS COLORED 


BY LOUIE ROBINSON 
West Coast Editor, Johnson Publishing Co. 


HE day of the Great Discov- 

ery had that special lemon- 

colored quality which seemed 
to me to come only to Texas 
summers. 

It was bright and fresh and of- 
fered boundless opportunities for 
baseball, crawdading, mumble peg, 
stick horse or picking cars. 
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The latter was a game we played 
by lining up on the sidewalk, taking 
turns from one through whatever 
number of us there were, and any 
automobile that passed during your 
turn was yours. 

In those days, in my part of 
town, the cars didn’t come along 
too fast. 
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I left home early that morning 
after a breakfast of oatmeal with 
cornflakes, a compromise menu 
since my grandmother had insisted 
I needed something hot for all the 
energy I burned up, and I wanted 
the corn flakes because they were 
the same kind all those basebail, 
football and golf stars, ate. The 
system seemed pretty simple to me: 
eat the corn flakes and grow up to 
be a champion. But then, what did 
the name Bob Feller mean to my 
grandmother? 

Anyway, I beat it out of there 
fast that morning before somebody 
started some jazz or other about me 
making up my bed or dusting the 
living room furniture. Boy, I hated 
dusting. 

I high-tailed it up the alley to 
the mulberry tree on Second Strect 
to meet the guys. Puddin’ Head 
Shultz was already there, whittling 
on a stick, when I ran up. Boy, I 
bet that guy got up earlier than 
anybody in the whole world. 

Whenever we went hiking or 
fishing or something real early, 
Puddin’ Head was the one who 
came around and woke everybody 
up. His talents pretty much ended 
there. 

“What’cha doin’?” I asked him 
for openers. 

“Man, I’m whittlin’ me a stick,” 
he answered. 

“What’cha makin’?” I asked. 

“T ain’t makin’ nothin’,” he said. 
“Tm whittlin’ me a stick.” 

It was a good conversation, but I 
decided not to overdo it. 
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I sat around silently watching 
Puddin’ Head for a few minutes 
until Stinky Higgins came along. 
Stinky was our cultural leader, not 
only because at nine he was a cou- 
ple of years older than most of the 
rest of us, but he could also lick 
any kid in the block. Besides, he 
was the only one in the bunch who 
knew how to cuss. 

Puddin’ Head quit whittling his 
stick long enough to look up and 
yell, “Hi, Stinky!”, showing the 
kind of respect that a leader de- 
serves. 

“Hey, Stinky, Puddin’ Head's 
whittlin’ him a stick,” I said, figur- 
ing I'd bring him up to date on the 
morning’s activities as quickly as 
possible. 

“Hi, Puddin’ Head,” Stinky said 
with a grin. Then he looked at me 
and didn’t say anything. And his 
grin quit. 

“What’s your problem?” I asked 
in surprise. 

He was just standing there look- 
ing at me kind of funny, and I fig- 
ured maybe he wanted to fight or 
something. It was okay with me, 
but I couldn’t see much point in 
fighting that early in the morning 
when there wasn’t even anybody 
around yet but Puddin’ Head. | 
couldn’t whip Stinky, but at least 
the crowd always pulled for me in 
a fight because I was only seven 
and smaller than most of the other 
guys. Besides, I won a lot of fights. 

While I was standing there trying 
to decide whether I should just go 
on and sock Stinky one first and 
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then take my chances, he said sud- 
denly: “You’re a damned spook, 
ain’t cha?” 

“A what?” Puddin’ Head asked, 
looking up. Like I said, in the 
world of semantics, Stinky was 
light years ahead of the rest of us. 
He was still looking at me, wait- 
ing for my answer. “I don’t know,” 
Isaid. “You mean like a ghost or 
somethin’?”” 

“Naw, I mean a spook-spook,” 
Stinky said. “Look at ’cha, you’re 
black.” 

I looked at me. “I’m not black, 
I'm brown,” I said. 

“Black, brown, high yellow—a 
spook’s a spook,” Stinky persisted. 

“Who told you that?” Puddin’ 
Head wanted to know. 

“My old man,” Stinky said. “He 
came home sober last night.” 

“Did your old man really come 
home sober?” Puddin’ Head asked. 

“Yeah,” Stinky said, sitting 
down on the ground under the tree 
with us. “We thought he was sick 
or something. Anyway, he told us 
ill about colored people.” 

“What’s colored people?” I 
asked him. 

“You’re colored people,” Stinky 
aid. “Didn’t your folks ever tell 
you?” 

“Not that I remember,” I said. 
“What’s there to tell?” 

“Well,” Stinky answered, “things 
like how you people can all sing 
and dance and stuff like that, but 
you're not much good at readin’ 
and writin’ and figurin’.” 

“What the heck,” I said, “I 
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showed you how to read and write 
way last year.” My grandfather 
had taught me when I was four. 

“Well, we don’t have any col- 
ored kids in our school ’cause 
they’re too dumb to keep up with 
us.” Stinky scooped up a handful 
of mulberries off the ground and bit 
into them, and the dark, red juice 
squirted down the side of his 
mouth. He wiped it away with his 
shirtsleeve. “Besides,” he contin- 
ued, “spooks ain’t very clean.” 

“Man, my grandmother makes 
me bathe twice a week,” I pro- 
tested. 

“We bathe at our house on Sat- 
urday nights,” Puddin’ Head said. 

“Every Saturday night?” Stinky 
asked. 

“Most every Saturday night,” 
Puddin’ Head said. 

Hygiene wasn’t one of our favor- 
ite subjects, so we soon got back to 
the heart of the conversation. 

“My old man says that, hell, if 
you go out of town on a damned 
bus or something,” Stinky contin- 
ued, showing his mastery of pro- 
fanity, “they make all the colored 
people ride in the back of it.” 

“The hell you say!” I cut in. I 
didn’t know how to cuss, and I had 
never ridden a bus, but I figured 
that if, when I did get on one, I 
was going to have to ride in the 
back of it, now was as good a time 
to start cussing as any. 

“Where would I ride?” Puddin’ 
Head asked. 

“Ain’t you listenin’?” Stinky de- 
manded. “We'd ride up front.” 
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I was beginning not to like this 
at all, so I decided to change the 
subject. “Let’s go swimmin’,” I 
suggested. 

“My mother say’s she'll whale 
the daylights out of me if she 
catches me goin’ swimmin’ again,” 
Puddin’ Head said. “Let’s race 
down to the fire plug.” 

“It won’t do any good,” Stinky 
said matter-of-factly. 

“What’cha mean, it won’t do any 
good?” Puddin’ Head said loudly. 
“You sure are talkin’ nutty today.” 

“Tt just won’t do any good for us 
to race down to the fire plug, that’s 
all,” Stinky answered patiently. 
“Looie’s a spook, ain’t he? He'll 
win. They can all run faster than 
we can. It’s somethin’ they got in 
their heels.” 

“How come the last time we 
raced down to the fire plug I beat 
him a mile?” Puddin’ Head de- 
manded. 

“Are you callin’ my old man a 
damned liar?” Stinky said hotly. 

“Look, maybe your old man just 
said all that because he was sober,” 
Puddin’ Head said. “He probably 
won’t even remember it anymore. 
Besides, if you don’t like Looie, 
how come you live right across the 
street from him?” 

“My old man says that’s the dif- 
ference in down South and livin’ up 
North. Down here we have houses 
together a lot, but up North all the 
colored people live in one section 
of town.” 

“What for?” Puddin’ Head 
asked, 
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Stinky ignored him, but said to 
me: “And another thing, stay away 
from my sister.” 

“Your sister?” I exploded. “Boy, 
I wish you’d keep your dumb sister 
from over at my house playin’ with 
my fire engines and stuff, leavin 
her dolls all over the place. Who 
wants to be bothered with your 
dumb sister?” 

Boy, that really burned me up. 
His crummy sister was one big pain 
in the neck. The only nice thing | 
could say about her was that she 
was still straight and hard like a 
boy, and hadn't started getting all 
soft and lumpy like some of the 
older girls. 

Just thinking about girls made 
me so mad I had to crawl up in the 
mulberry tree to cool off. While | 
was up there I decided I might as 
well do something useful, so | 
picked all the berries I could stuff 
in my pockets without them burst- 
ing and staining my clothes and 
then I climbed back down the tree. 

“Let’s eat some berries,” I said, 
pulling out a couple of hands full. 

“You gonna’ eat right here with 
us?” Puddin’ Head asked, like he 
was suddenly getting the message. 

“Where the hell you think I'm 
gonna’ eat, in back of the tree?” ! 
demanded. I handed Stinky his 
berries first in deference to his 
leadership, then I handed some to 
Puddin’ Head and sat down on the 
ground with them and we ate. 

“Tomorrow,” Stinky said, lean 
ing back against the tree, “we've 
just got to get segregated.” 
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Young Cassius Clay 


THE BONUS BOY OF BOXING 


BY LEW ESKIN 


(Reprinted by permission from The Ring) 


The cocky young winner of 


the Ol ic light h 4 national games, while Fields won 
weight the featherweight title and Patter- 
Golden Boy of fisticuffs and son the middleweight crown. 


one who could follow Patter- Only one other Olympic cham- 
son’s trail right up to the pion ever even gained a shot at a 
heavyweight crown world championship. That boxer 


of course was Pete Rademacher 
who won the heavyweight title in 


INCE boxing be- 
came part of the 
Olympic games 

in 1904, five boxers 
who gained Olympic 
championships have 
won world cham- 
pionships as profes- 
sionals — Frankie 
Genaro, Fidel La- 
Barba and Pascual 
Perez among the fly- 
weights, Jackie 
Fields among the 
welterweights and 
Floyd Patterson, 
present heavyweight 
champion. 

The ‘‘wee ones”’ 

competed as fly- 
weights in the inter- 
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1956 at Melbourne 
and who in his first 
professional bout 
clashed with Floyd 
Patterson. After hav- 
ing Floyd on the 
floor, Pete was 
knocked out in the 
sixth round. 

Out of last year’s 
games in Rome there 
are two young men 
who have made rap- 
id strides since turn- 
ing pro. Both are 
competing as heavy- 
weights. Francisco 
DePiccoli of Italy 
who won the Olym- 
pic heavyweight title, 
has run off a string 
of nine straight wins, 
seven of them by 
knockouts since he 
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made his debut last December and 
Cassius Clay of Louisville, Ky., 
who gained the light heavyweight 
title in Rome also has a clean slate. 

Cassius, who made his pro debut 
in his home town last October, has 
moved up faster than has DePic- 
coli. In Clay’s most recent bout, he 
scored a triumph over experienced 
Alonzo Johnson in his national 
TV debut. It was also his eighth 
straight victory, with five of these 
coming via the knockout route. 

Clay who is nineteen, has boast- 
ed that he will win the heavy- 
weight title before his twenty-first 
birthday. While that is a difficult 
goal, his background gives him a 
good chance to achieve his goal. 
As an amateur he won top honors 
in every tournament he entered and 
compiled a record of over 100 wins 
against a mere eight losses with 
most of those defeats coming dur- 
ing his first year of boxing. 

It was an odd accident that 
caused him to turn to boxing. 
When he was twelve years old he 
attended a basketball game at Co- 
lumbia Hall in Louisville and when 
he left the place he discovered that 
his bicycle had been stolen. He 
asked where he could find a police- 
man and was told that there was 
one in the gym. 

Going downstairs he found Joe 
Martin, the boxing director of the 
Police Boys Club conducting a 
class. He tearfully told Joe of his 
stolen bike and what we would do 
to the guy who took it. 

Martin called in a report on the 
theft then asked Clay if he knew 
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how to fight. 

“No,” said Cassius, brushing 
away a tear. 

“Well, you ought to come around 
here and learn so that you can take 
care of that guy if you find him, 
advised Martin. “Learn how to 
protect yourself.” 

Cassius did come back and it 
was Martin who turned him into 
one of the top amateur boxers of 
recent years. Cassius last year won 
both the National A.A.U. and 
Golden Gloves championships. He 
boxed as a light heavyweight in the 
AAU tourney and a heavyweight in 
the Golden Gloves, due to the fact 
that under AAU rules the weight 
limit is a 178 pounds against 175 
in the Golden Gloves. 

A strapping six foot two inch lad 
with a rapier like left jab, Cassius 
scaled 186 pounds for his first bout 
in which he won a six round de- 
cision over veteran Tunney Hunn- 
sacker. Clay scaled 192 pounds for 
his last fight with Alonzo Johnson. 

Following the victory over Hun- 
sacker, Clay scored five knockouts 
in a row stepping up in class with 
each victory. He halted Herb Siler 
in four, Tony Esperti in three, Jim 
Robinson in one and Donnie Flee- 
man in seven. Fleeman had pre- 
viously kayoed former heavyweight 
champion Ezzard Charles and 
beaten Willi Besmanoff. 

In Clay’s next fight he kayoed 
Lamar Clark in two rounds then he 
outpointed big Duke Sabedong in 
ten in Las Vegas. Sabedong, an ex- 
perienced ringman who stands six 
feet six, scaled 226 against 194 
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pounds for Clay and proved a 
tough nut for the youngster. Al- 
though Clay was unable to knock 
his man out, he won easily. 

Against Johnson, another crafty 
boxer, Cassius showed signs of his 
lack of experience, but his natural 
ability was more than enough to 
make up the difference, and he 
again won. Although it was a unan- 
imous verdict, Clay did not show 
the ability to make good his boast 
of winning the title within two 
years. 

While he was in Florida, he 
worked as a sparring partner with 
Ingemar Johansson when the 
Swede was training for his match 
with Floyd Patterson and Clay im- 
pressed Ingo and the press with his 
quick hands and footwork. 

“He’s good, this fellow,” Johans- 
son said after a sparring session. 
“He did a lot of jumping around, 
and isn’t a bit like Patterson as he 
changes around too much. I hope 
Ican get him for more sparring as 
he sharpens me up.” 

Others who have been impressed 
by the abilities of Clay, include Ray 
Robinson, Archie Moore and the 
RING Editor Nat Fleischer who 
saw him in all his Rome Olympic 
bouts. 

Cassius is the great, great grand- 
son of a slave who borrowed the 
name of his owner, Cassius Mar- 
cellus Clay who was the U. S. Am- 
bassador to Russia and a relative 
of the famed Henry Clay. The 
fighter’s father is also named Cas- 
sius Clay. 
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When he won the gold medal in 
Rome, Clay was walking on a 
cloud. 

“I didn’t take that medal off for 
two days,” said Clay. “I even wore 
it to bed. I didn’t sleep too good 
because I had to sleep on my back 
so that the medal wouldn’t cut me. 
But | didn’t care, I was Olympic 
Champion.” 

He bought a Bar and Grill in 
Louisville which was called the 
“Club Havana,” but he changed the 
name to the “Club Olympic.” His 
father is operating the place for 
him. 

When he decided to become a 
professional, Clay signed a contract 
with a group of business men who 
set up a corporation to manage 
him. 

This corporation paid him $10,- 
000 for signing and he will receive 
$4,000 a year for the next two 
years. Then if the options are ex- 
ercised, $6,000 a year for the fol- 
lowing four years. He will also re- 
ceive fifty percent of his ring 
purses, plus training and travelling 
expenses. 

On the rapid advance he has 
made in the ten months he has been 
a pro, it looks like these who signed 
him were real sharp business men 
and that the Olympic medal may 
not be the only gold that Cassius 
will possess. 

Aside from Liston, Machen and 
Johnson, Clay feels he is ready for 
any of the others. If he sticks to 
his timetable of winning the 
championship before 1963, he will 
have to step out by next summer. 
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Right now he has shown that he best, but they are a crew with 
has the ability to handle the top plenty of experience. 

grade men, but how he would do No matter how he fares, young 
against the ranking fighters, is Mr. Clay, the noble “Roman” has 
something which has to be followed in the steps of Baseball's 
answered. True the present crop ‘Bonus Babies.” He looks like the 
of heavyweights is far from the “Rookie of the Year.” 


No Divided Allegiance 


“There are two demands upon the spirit of Americanism, of nation- 
alism. Each must be met. Each is essential. Each is vital, if we are to 
be a great and proud nation. The first is that we shall tolerate no kind 
of divided allegiance in this country. There is no place for the hyphen 
in our citizenship . . . The other is equally important. We must treat 
every good American of German or any cther origin, without regard 
to his creed, as on a full and exact equality with every other good 
American and set our faces like flint against the creatures who seek to 
discriminate against an American, or to hold against him the birthplace 
of himself or his parents.”—Theodore Roosevelt, 1918. 
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i was caught 


“As the insistent drums radioed their 
message, my feet voluntarily began 
moving. Haiti was absorbing me... 
Now I could feel the beat of the drums 
synchronizing with my hear and 


flowing in my blood... 


By ROGIE CLARK 


folk songs 
¢ 9 —the oral history of 
é ] § people. Folk songs are 
the articulated expres- 
sion of the experience 
of people, an index of the life and 
the spirit of the people who made 
them. Folk songs do not grow 
wild. They are found under the 
most unusual circumstances. Take 
Haiti for example. In many re- 
spects, the Haitian and the Ameri- 
can Negro share the same cultural 
seed. But, of course, Haiti affords 
a more fertile soil for the cultiva- 
tion of the African seed. 
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Port-au-Prince, Haiti’s capital, 
is by no means a sleepy hollow re- 
mote entirely from noise and the 
bustle of the world. Its citizens, 
while preserving a certain Haitian 
simplicity in their manners and in- 
stitutions, have acquired a wide 
knowledge of other peoples from 
the tourist trade, commercial and 
diplomatic relations. Then, here 
too, one will find the usual portable 
bootblacks, cunning street venders 
and aspirant city slickers. 

The streets are full of friendly 
people, and their language, culture 
and cuisine is French, with African 
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modifications. I found Haiti 
drenched in rum, poetry, music and 
art. The rum is the best in the 
West Indies, the poetry is not bad, 
the music is exciting, and the art 
is primitive. 

But we must leave all this city 
life for my unusual experience in 
Haiti. 

In the past several years, Haitian 
voodoo has acquired a notoriety 
which has prevented serious study 
of it. Most people have associated 
the term voodoo with zombies, 
weird and sometimes orgiastic mys- 
teries. The tourist accepts the fake 
ceremonies staged for them, and 
the Haitian elite disclaims any 
knowledge of it; but with the Hai- 
tian peasant and the poor town 
folk, it is a serious and sacred 
matter. 

Among the peasants survives a 
form of worship in which Cath- 
olic and African cult practices are 
forged into one of the most dis- 
cussed rituals in the Western 
World. 

My friend and guide, Marcel, 
had learned that a special service 
was being held not too far from 
Carrefour, a town a little more than 
a half hour’s drive from the city 
of Port-au-Prince. The ceremony 
was not to begin until late in the 
evening, so I suggested to Marcel 
that we stop by the Casino before 
we drove to Carrefour. The Casino 
is where many tourists go to try 
their luck at the wheel, and many 
others go to view Haiti through the 
bottom of a rum glass. 
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I decided to take a taxi to the 
Casino. A hazardous ride it turned 
out to be. The driver hurled into 
the midst of pedestrians and run- 
ning children, shouted and snarled 
insults in Creole to all those who 
barred his path. I held on to my 
seat for dear life. 

After a few minutes of this, I 
was virtually thrown out in front 
of the Casino, drenched with per- 
spiration and fright. Weakly, I 
went into my pockets to pay the 
dare-devil. There I was kept busy 
several minutes more while I 
searched through a roll of filthy, 
wrinkled Haitian banknotes and 
tormenting little coins before I 
drew out one gourde to pay the 
driver (A gourde is about twenty 
cents in American money). 

“Une table pour deux,” I ad- 
dressed the waiter. 

Near our table I observed two 
American girls prowling like jag- 
uars. Very soon they caught the 
attention of a Haitian playboy and 
immediately they began pecking 
out high school French in hunt- 
and-peck fashion. 

I later noticed a very dignified 
Haitian gentleman, weaving around 
the tables and singing; “Pour le 
Drapeau la Patrie.” I recognized 
the tune as the first bars of the 
National Anthem of Haiti. As he 
ended on, ‘“Maurir est beau,” he 
stood towering above my table. 

And without the slightest provo- 
cation, he addressed me. “Pardon, 
monsieur, what will America do 
when Castro takes over her base in 
Cuba?” 
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His real intent was of a subtle 
nature. There was a moment of 
silence from all the tables nearby. 
I merely stared at him. My Amer- 
ican ego was ruffled, and I didn’t 
know exactly the best thing to say 
at the critical moment. 

It was Marcel who came to my 
rescue. He suggested, ““We had bet- 
ter be going now, you don’t have 
much time for talk.” Dear old 
Marcel. 

After we reached Carrefour, we 
still had about three miles to walk. 
We had to climb a rough, winding, 
mountain path. There were no 
available roads leading to the site 
of the service. Very soon the only 
neon sign on the main road in 
Carrefour, blinking hesitantly, was 
left far behind. We had only the 
moon and the stars to guide us. 
We walked about a mile before I 
heard the faint beat of a drum in 
the far distance. 

After stumbling over the rocky 
path that led up the mountainside, 
a climb that seemed to have lasted 
for hours, we finally came to the 
top of the mountain. The drums 
were quite near now. 

When we reached the hurriedly 
erected hut, the service was already 
in progress. A voodoo ceremony 
permits expression of the Haitian’s 
most original art forms—singing, 
dancing, and drumming. Tradition- 
al songs, dances, and drum beats 
are associated with the different 
types of worship service. The cere- 
mony itself has a definite form. 
There is little opportunity for vari- 
ation or testimony as practiced in 
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many of the American rebel and 
splinter churches. 

Many of the ceremonies held in 
Port-au-Prince and its environs are 
faked for the tourists, but a Haitian 
drummer cannot fake. He must 
play. The three-man percussion 
battery this night were playing for 
a “mange loa” rite (the feasting of 
the gods). It is necessary to re- 
plenish occasionally the source of 
energy of the gods which is con- 
stantly drawn from them by their 
worshippers. The most common of- 
ferings are chickens, pigeons, 
ducks, goats, and pigs. 

A woman garbed in white, wear- 
ing a tightly bound, white cotton 
cloth around her head, raised a ba- 
nana leaf toward the sky. She then 
oriented it. That is, she pointed it 
in the four cardinal directions. As 
she turned to each point, she 
chanted: 

“Dieu le Pere, Dieu le fils, 
Dieu le Saint Esprit, et les Mys- 
steries” (In the name of the 
God, the Father of my Spirits 
and my gods). 

As she stood there, erect and 
tense, I was deeply moved by the 
sincerity of her poignant invoca- 
tion. 

The drummers had churned up 
a beady sweat, and already their 
bodies were drenched in perspira- 
tion. As I watched the strange 
cabalistic figures being drawn upon 
the ground, instinctively, and pas- 
sionately, my body began to sway. 
I sat there swaying and trying hard 
to recall some strange, familiar 
beat, once lost in the recesses of my 
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body. I caught hold of myself for 
the moment and looked around for 
Marcel. I discovered him on the 
far side of the hut, dancing in the 
circle of worshippers. In a voodoo 
ceremony, the bodies of the danc- 
ers never touch. Marcel caught my 
sharp gaze, and I believe he gave 
me a rather encouraging nod to 
join in the service. The drums were 
becoming louder now. My head be- 
came dizzy and my body was hot 
again. I thought once that I might 
faint. 

“Au nom du Pere, et du Fils, 
Et du Saint Esprit, Gan yin Bon 
Dieu.” 

(In the name of the Father 
and the Son, And the Holy 
Ghost, there is a God.) . 

The chorus of women were sing- 
ing now. In the midst of this in- 
vocation, a hellish shriek went up 
from a man rolling on the ground. 
He had become possessed. Posses- 
sion is a most important phenome- 
non in voodoo. The behavior of 
the people when they are possessed 
has a theatrical quality. When a 
god “enters the head” or “mounts” 
a person, the others are entertained 
by his spiritual catalepsis. The 
whole personality of a mounted 
person is changed during the state 
of possession. He is then in a state 
to converse with the gods, and even 
with deceased persons. 

One cannot listen very long to 
Haitian drums without being moved 
in some manner by their infectious 
rhythm. I began to wonder if it 
were possible for me to become 
possessed. I began swaying again, 
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and I joined in the hand clapping. 
The thin veneer of civilization was 
cracking, it seemed. 

As the insistent drums radioed 
their message, my feet voluntarily 
began moving. Haiti was absorb- 
ing me. Possessed? Now I could 
feel the beat of the drums synchro- 
nizing with my heart beat, and flow- 
ing in my blood. Africa was call- 
ing from the marrow of my bones, 
and I was answering. The Prodigal 
son had returned. The drums were 
urging the body to dance. Some 
strange, suppressed, metaphysical 
powers were demanding satisfac- 
tion. 

The tempo of the drums in- 
creased. The voodoo priest began 
to dance, slowly at first. The drums 
and the singing went on and on, 
getting faster and wilder, dominat- 
ing the hearts and the feet of all the 
circle. Most of the worshippers 
were now trembling and shivering. 
Some had dropped to the ground 
and lay there as in a trance. Eyv- 
eryone seemed possessed by the 
frenzy of the drums. The spirits 
of their ancestors were surely 
abroad tonight. 

In complete surrender, I found 
myself upon the floor. My feet 
were following some strange step. 

I suddenly became conscious 
that the drums had changed their 
beats, and most of the dancers had 
left the circle. And then a glassy- 
eyed mambo (a high priestess in 
voodoo hierarchy) bounced into 
the room. Her body began to move 
like an angry snake, and at ower 
times like an Olympic star. Her 
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hips undulated and rotated in ac- 
celerated rhythms, and the violent 
jerks of her head threatened to dis- 
locate her cervical vertebrae. Her 
serpentine movements sent writh- 
ing waves from her head to her 
feet. Then pandemonium broke 
out. Everyone was singing and 
jumping about wildly. The whole 
hut was “sent.” Suddenly, a most 
terrifying shriek shocked me back 
to my senses. 

It was then that I noticed that 
Marcel was standing by my side, 
grinning and sweating profusely. 
When my heart-beat had suffi- 
ciently slowed to render speech au- 
dible, I turned to him. 

“Let’s get out of here,” I urged 
him. 

[had just witnessed the first part 
ofa most unusual ceremony. Also 
my first and last lesson in the cate- 
chism of island voodoo. I had 
been baptised in its nocturnal 


rhythm. As we dragged down the 
road into Carrefour, already the 
solid walls of the tropical heat was 
holding the early morning in her 
molten arms. I raised my eyes and 
looked back over the hills bursting 
from their primitive shells, the 
source of Haitian comfort. No- 
where do men live closer to hills 
that sustain and embrace them. 

“Please hurry and get a taxi,” 
I pleaded to Marcel. “My feet are 
sore.” 

Marcel looked at me proudly 
and repeated an old Creole prov- 
erb. 

“Apre das, tabou toujou lou” 
(When the dance is over, the drum 
is always heavy). 

As I settled back in the taxi en 
route back to the city, I thought I 
heard the faint beat of a drum. 
And, possibly I did. Drums will 
always play in Haiti, today as yes- 
terday, tomorrow, and always. 


Normal, You Say? 
“I wouldn’t worry about your son making mud pies,” the psychiatrist 
told the distraught mother. “It’s quite normal.” 
“Well,” she huffed. “I don’t think so, and neither does his wife!” 
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CASTE and Cl LASS 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BY HAYNES JOHNSON 


(Reprinted by permission from the Washington Star) 


“You'll meet many people in 
Washington who will not use 
the word Negro. It’s a bad 
word ... They might say 
colored, but they might not 
even say that. They almost 
try to deny such a race 
exists...” 


#{G@>""O25 HE Negro at the lowest 
g ? level of income and 
ys | § education feels cut of 
9 © not only from society 
from many within 
his own race. 


He is the true outsider in Wash- 
ington. He believes that those in 
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his race who hold good jobs and 
live in decent homes have turned 
their backs on him. He and thou- 
sands like him comprise what is— 
for want of a better term—the 
lower class of Negroes. 

That the Negro has distinct 
classes, with all of the accompany- 
ing friction and antagonism that 
the word implies, should come as 
no surprise. There are class struc- 
tures in all groups. Within the 
Negro population, however, the 
classes are particularly com- 
plicated. 

“There is a group within our 
racee—they call themselves the 
educated group or the upper crust 
—and they feel they are better 
than the rest of us,” a Government 
worker said. “They actually build 
barriers within our own race.” 

What are these barriers? 

One of the most important is 
also the most subtle. It has to do 
with the word Negro itself and 
what that word means. 

“You'll meet many people in 
Washington who will not use the 
word Negro,” a distinguished Ne- 
go educator said. “It’s a bad 
word. So many painful memories 
are associated with it. They might 
say colored, but they might not 
even say that. They almost try to 
deny such a race exists. Those 
scars are part of the experience of 
the Negro.” 

Some Negroes will argue there 
are middle and upper class groups 
that are divorced from the prob- 
kms of their race. These people 
lve in good homes, insulated by 
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their own small social groups. 
They are not fighting for their race. 
They are afraid of anything which 
might upset their status. 

“You see,” a young Negro min- 
ister said, “when you reach the 
plateau of the middle class, you 
don’t want to rock the boat, you 
don’t want to disturb the situation, 
especially once you’re looked on 
as a socially desirable class. 

“Until the middle and the upper 
classes realize that what happens 
to the lower classes affects them, 
too, no matter how much money 
or status they have, you aren't 
really going to be able to solve the 
problem from within. 

“They’re out of contact with the 
other groups,” he said. “They 
don’t have to come home to one 
room and not know where the next 
meal is coming from. They don’t 
really feel these things, and so they 
don’t understand.” 

Is this true? Negroes who have 
studied the problem say it is. This 
reporter can only say he has been 
in some homes where it appears 
to be true. In fairness, though, this 
has not been a common experience. 

The Negro intellectual is espe- 
cially concerned about this prob- 
lem. He will say that often Negroes 
who have risen to five-figure in- 
comes—and there are many in this 
category in Washington—seem to 
wish to disassociate from the race. 
They even will look down on 
Negro folk music and literature. 

A Negro scholar says this re- 
flects an attitude of “second gen- 
eration respectability.” 
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“I think it’s a weakness,” he 
said. “It tends to break down the 
connection between the educated 
and the lower groups. Bessie 
Smith, Mahalia Jackson, people 
like that are honored in the com- 
munity for their way of singing. 
The people understand it. It’s a 
part of their culture. Why should 
it be denied? 

“There’s too much _ hypersen- 
sitivity about too many things.” 

A businessman said, “We are 
confronted with an entirely new 
type of opposition from a group 
which mistakenly identifies itself 
as ‘the new Negro.’ ” 

He defined this kind of person 
as “the self-efficient, arrogant, 
smug and under-exposed individ- 
ual who feels he has arrived.” 

“His basic shortcoming lies in 
his desire to ‘disassociate’ and his 
failure to share his knowledge with 
people of his own race, who he 
feels are not up to standards that 
he now knows.” 

A Negro sociologist tells about 
talking to a woman in this eco- 
nomic and social group who had 
watched Louis Armstrong on tele- 
vision the night before. 

“ ‘Wasn't that terrible?’ she said. 
I said, “No. Why?” 

“She said: ‘Oh, you know, he 
doesn’t look right.’ She meant he 
was too black. Then I said: ‘I 
think he’s an artist and we should 
be proud of him.’ She still thought 
they should have got someone 
cise.” 

At Howard University one stu- 
dent has several charcoal sketches 
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of Negroes on his dormitory wal 
They portray Negro men 
women with prominent Negroii 
features. 

“You see those,” the studen 
said, pointing to the wall. 
know what many of the boys sa 
when they see them? They say, 
‘Oh, those are terrible.’ The 
mean they’re too Negroid. I keep 
them there as my private form of 
psychoanalysis for the others.” 

These attitudes still are factor 
in the colored classes in Washing. 
ton, although their importance has 
diminished greatly in recent year. 

That’s what a colored ma 
meant when he said, “The Negroes 
in Washington had to do their own 
integrating after 1954.” 

At one time the shade of a man’ 
skin played a_ significant rok 
among the Negro population in th: 
Capital. This was a heritage from 
slavery days, when the light 
skinned Negro was given advan- 
tages over the man with a darker 
skin. 

“I think today there is a litte 
less emphasis on color among Ne- 
groes,” a businessman who was 
born and educated in Washing‘oa 
said. “But it’s hard to change the 
habit of years of tradition. 

“Back in the old days the Negro 
developed what I’m sure you heard 
of as a bastard aristocracy. My 
own father was a mulatto, for in- 
stance, and lived in a certain class. 

“Color became almost a caste, 
both economically and socially. To 
be a mulatto almost always identi- 
fied you with a powerful white 
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family. Those children had more 
opportunities. They were sent 
away to school and formed their 
own societies in the Northern 
cities. 

“Usually they inter-married with 
each other to maintain the mas- 
querade. Some of them were able 
to pass for whites. It meant, of 
course, they had more advantages. 
This is not so true today. But it is 
true that many of the really old 
Washington families actually re- 
sented integration. To put it 
personally, my mother was one of 
those. She’s rather stiff-necked 
about it.” 

Who are these people in the 
better classes? They are the same 
as in any group. Status is deter- 
mined by money and education. 
At the top are the professional 
groups, the doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, businessmen and high-ranking 
Government employes. 

In the middle is a large group of 
Government workers, merchants 
and ministers. In many of these 
families the wife works and the 
husband has a second job so they 
can buy a home in a decent section. 
At the bottom are the unskilled 
laborers. 

“I think your slum dwellers 
today are very sharply divided 
from your bourgeoisie,” a scholar 
said. “Your professional groups 
have cliques. There is your clash 
today—between the laborers and 
recent migrants from the South and 
the Washington middle class.” 
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Expressing it another way, it’s 
the old story that “the lower classes 
are jealous,” and well they might 
be. 

Negroes will tell you with 
justifiable pride that “this city has 
a better standard of living from the 
Negro point of view than any other 
city in the United States—or in the 
world, for that matter.” 

In the higher brackets, the Ne- 
gro in Washington may earn up to 
$100,000 a year, a Negro business- 
man said. For those who have 
been able to take advantage of the 
opportunities here, the material 
rewards are visible. 

The most striking is the neigh- 
borhood where the wealthiest Ne- 
groes live in the far Northwest off 
Sixteenth street near the Carter 
Barron Amphitheater and Rock 
Creek Park. 

This section is enviously called 
the “Gold Coast.” 

“Certain sections seem to denote 
certain standards,” a colored man 
said. “For instance, I live in 
Brookland (in Northeast Washing- 
ton off Rhode Island avenue) and 
they will say, ‘Oh, you live with the 
rich Negro.’ It’s the same way with 
the ‘Gold Coast’ where the richest 
Negroes live.” 

When the phrase “Gold Coast” 
was mentioned to a man who lives 
there, he smiled and said: “Yes, I 
know that the other Negroes call 
this the Gold Coast. There are 
some who call this the Negro’s 
Spring Valley. 

“Well, since this is the best area 
that’s the reason we guard it just as 
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jealously as they do in Spring 
Valley or Wesley Heights. We’re 
not snobbish. That’s not it. But 
look at it this way: Why put a big 
price on a home if you’re going to 
allow the neighborhood to deteri- 
orate? No, no one up here is 
snobbish, although I guess there 
are Negroes in other parts of town 
who think so.” 

A housewife on that street told 
how worried everyone was because 
“a family who left Southwest be- 
cause of the redevelopment moved 
in next to the church on the corner, 
and we are all quite upset about the 
appearance of the yard. The man 
sits out on the porch in his over- 
alls. They are a more rural type 
of family. Not the way other peo- 
ple here are.” 

As you go down the economic 
ladder you will hear similar com- 
ments. Here are some: 

“Certainly there’s a difference 
among Negroes. It’s not snobbery, 


but let’s face it, if a person isn’t of 
the same background as you, you 
don’t even get anything out of 
a conversation with him. You 
wouldn’t choose that kind of per- 
son as a friend or marry that 
type.” 

“I’ve sat down next to some of 
my people on the streetcar, and 
frankly I don’t relish it.” 

“I guess we just consider our 
selves better than others.” 

“When you come down to that 
part of it I'm segregated myself. 
There are some of ’em I wouldn't 
be caught walking the street with.” 

“Now I got to say it—there are 
some who just don’t fit in with the 
people in Washington. You'll find 
this in all races. Some, they don't 
fix up like us. We was both glad 
when the people next door moved. 
They wasn’t good neighbors. 
We're not all in the same class.” 

As one man _ said, everyone 
knows there are second class 
Negroes. 


Like No Short Cuts 
Asked the stranger of the beatnik lounging against a building in mid- 
town New York: “Can you please tell me how to get to Carnegie Hall?’ 
Answered the beatnik: “Like practice, man, practice.” 
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It was the chance of a lifetime, but the 
Georgia-born 


singer had to decide 


whether a starring role was more impor- 
tant than his own integrity and the honor 


kOM"C23FTER a series of suc- 
f ? cessful song recital ap- 
4 A § pearances in Holland 


last summer, 
on 


I ac- 
cepted an invitation to 
spend two weeks at the villa of 
friends on the French Riviera. The 
evening of my return to Paris, I 
was confronted by a friend with a 
copy of a leading French newspa- 
per (Le Journal du Dimanche) 
and he called to my attention a 
large article regarding a search for 
a “young, Negro, French-speaking 
actor” for a leading role in a new 
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of his race and country 


WHY | 
TURNED 
DOWN 
STARDOM 
IN PARIS 


BY HERMANN GANTT 


play by the popular French play- 
wright, Marcel Aymé. The play, 
supposedly, dealt with racial prob- 
lems in the United States. 

The play was slated to open in 
exactly three weeks and the article 
gave every indication that the pro- 
ducers were desperately anxious 
for anyone with the above-men- 
tioned qualifications to apply for 
an audition. 

My friend, who is a French busi- 
nessman and knows very little 
about show business, assumed that, 
since I had enjoyed some measure 
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of success as a serious singer, I 
should be able to act, too. After 
he had paid me that obviously kind 
compliment, I gave out with a 
hearty chuckle and replied: “While 
I've had some dramatic training, I 
do not profess to be an actor. My 
dramatic studies were pursued only 
to enhance my stage presence and, 
perhaps, familiarize me with the 
stage in case of any operatic op- 
portunities.” 

He continued to insist that I 
should audition for the part and, 
as a means of terminating the sub- 
ject as quickly as possible, I, jok- 
ingly, agreed to do the audition if 
he would make all the necessary 
arrangements. Thinking he had re- 
ceived the message that I couldn't 
have been more disinterested, I 
promptly began to tell him about 
the glorious vacation I had spent 
on the breathtakingly beautiful 
Riviera! 

I was so very wrong because he 
actually took me seriously and ar- 
ranged for an audition, after which 
he sent me an express note saying 
he had taken heed of my advice 
and had made all the arrangements! 
I was positively flabbergasted, to 
put it mildly. 

Realizing his genuine sincerity, 
I knew I could not and would not 
fail to appear for that audition. 
Accompanied by him, and another 
friend who was vacationing in Paris 
from his native Denmark, I ap- 
peared at the Theatre de la Renais- 
sance (one of the most beautiful 
theatres in Europe) at the ap- 
pointed hour. 
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We were greeted by the pro- 
ducer, the director and the author 
himself. And to my great surprise, 
they reacted as though they had 
found a long-lost fr:end. 1 thought 
that extremely odd since I’d never 
before seen either of them. They 
immediately began to look at me 
from head to foot and, silently, but 
very busily, nodding their approval. 
I've had many auditions but never 
have I been exposed to such flat- 
tery! 

Then came “the” question: 
“Have you had any acting experi- 
ence?” I replied that I had had 
little or no acting experience on the 
legitimate stage but I had studied 
drama at the New England Con- 
servatory in Boston while pursuing 
my vocal and repertory studies 
there. 

Their glowing faces changed 
slightly and the producer said, 
quite apologetically: “You do un- 
derstand that the role demands an 
actor who also has command of the 
French language?” I replied, 
equally embarrassed: “Yes, I do,” 
and was all prepared to offer my 
apologies and excuse myself. At 
that precise moment, the producer 
perked up a bit and said: “But 
would you read for us anyway?” 
I, frankly, couldn’t see the logic in 
it, but I agreed. 

A gesture was made for me to 
walk through a door onto the stage 
and I asked for a few minutes to 
review and study the scene they 
had suggested I read for them. It 
later turned out to be the most dif- 
ficult of all! 
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A few minutes later, I appeared 
on stage (my two buddies standing 
proudly in the wings) and began 
to read the scene with a very 
charming young lady, who later 
turned out to be Magali Noél, a 
popular film actress in France, 
Germany and Italy! I later apolo- 
gized for not having recognized her 
nor her famous name. I remember 
having so much enjoyed her work 
in Rififi. Another equally talented 
actress, Marpessa Dawn dashed 
over to give me a most-assuring 
handshake and a warm smile. No 
one could ever forget her in Black 
Orpheus! 

My reading of the part went mis- 
erably enough and again I was 
quite prepared for the legendary 
thank-you -don’t-call-us- we'll -call- 
you bit. Again, I was so wrong 
and how wrong I was! 

They not only offered me the 
part, but asked me to sign the con- 
tract right then and there! I con- 
ceded that this was just too good 
to be true, hence, I asked for a 24- 
hour think-it-over period. Quite 
reluctantly, they agreed. I returned 
to the theatre the next day at the 
exact hour and gave them my de- 
cision—‘yes.’ Everyone concerned 
seemed happy and excited, includ- 
ing me, who couldn’t have bee 
more disinterested at the outset of 
this whole experience. The haovpi- 
hess and excitement, unknowingly, 
was to be reversed later. 

I commenced intensive study of 
the text and discovered that the 
role of “David,” a Southern Amer- 
ican Negro graduate law student, 
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was indeed an interesting one from 
many points of view. The first be- 
ing I was tremendously impressed 
that someone had had the courage 
to write a part of great dignity and 
intelligence for a Negro actor, es- 
pecially in a play dealing with ra- 
cial problems in the U. S._ I felt 
that I was obliged to become an 
actor in three short weeks in order 
to play such a choice role—think- 
ing that if I did a reasonably ac- 
ceptable job it would, perhaps, in- 
spire other writers to follow the 
trend of Marcel Aymé. 

After eleven days of really gruel- 
ling study of the text and character, 
I emerged having learned and 
memorized some 250 lines that 
would stagger the most seasoned 
actor—to say nothing of learning 
it in the French language! Marcel 
Aymé’s style is considered to be 
fiendishly difficult even for the 
French. I felt proud to have 
worked so well and felt, at this 
point, I was ready to begin staging 
the part with the director, André 
Villiers. That is where the trouble 
started! 

Monsieur Villiers gave me a 
brief run-down on the stage busi- 
ness in my big scenes with Mlle. 
Noél. I had a general idea of what 
he wanted so I did not press him 
for minute details, as I was sure he 
would bring all those to my atten- 
tion as the rehearsals progressed. 
I was happier than I can remember 
because, I suppose, of the tremen- 
dous challenge it proposed. 

It was during the more ‘detailed’ 
points of interpretation that Mon- 
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sieur Villiers and I began to see 
things quite differently. He insisted 
that I portray the role of David in 
a stereotype “Uncle Tom” manner 
and, of course, I was not only 
shocked but thoroughly embar- 
rassed. At first, I thought I had 
not understood him correctly. I 
had. 

My fellow players showed equal 
shock and embarrassment that he 
should distort the original concep- 
tion of the part, thereby robbing it 
of the personal dignity, pride and 
intelligence of anyone who pos- 
sessed a Master’s Degree in law, as 
had David. I knew full well I had 
not misunderstood the text nor the 
original intentions of the author 
and I stood my ground, but firmly. 

I tried to reason with him and 
even told him that no Negro stu- 
dent in America today would act 
like that—on the contrary! I went 
so far as to ask if he read the news- 
papers? If he had he would know 
that it is the students that have 
brought about equality for Negroes 
in America! He wouldn’t hear me 
out and stubbornly stood by his 
guns. After innumerable disputes, 
I finally walked out of rehearsal 
just four days before opening night. 

Immediately, I went to every 
newspaper in Paris, including the 
Associated Press, and told my 
story. The next morning it cer- 
tainly was the “Scandale de Paris!” 

The first newspaper I went to I 
was promptly given the run-around 
and was told by three different peo- 
ple that there was no one there to 
talk tome. I accepted this untruth 
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and made my way to the AP office 
in Paris and was interviewed by a 
very kind gentleman named Mc- 
Nulty who hails from California. 
Only after the AP called to verify 
my abdication of the role did the 
other papers give me an interview. 

Many people, mostly French, 
have said to me that it must have 
taken “great courage” for me to 
give up my first starring role in 
what appeared at first to be an im- 
portant play. I, personally, do not 
consider it courage at all but rather 
my way of aiding the cause of 
black peoples everywhere, many of 
whom have given their lives, and 
my contribution is nothing by com- 
parison. 

The play was finally reviewed on 
Sept. 21st, after an African young 
man replaced me, and they agreed 
with me to the man that it was the 
most “old-fashioned,” “boring,” 
and “insulting” play to be pre- 
sented to the French public about 
lite in the Southern United States. 

The critics even went on to rep- 
rimand the author for having the 
audacity to set himself up as an 
authority on a subject, about which 
he knows so little, alongside 
Tennessee Williams and William 
Faulkner. The critics recalled that 
it’s the second time that Marcel 
Aymé has “attacked” the U. S. in 
that he wrote “La Mouche Bleue” 
(“The Blue Fly”) a few seasons 
back which only lasted three days. 
I feel very sure that his last similar 
effort, Louisiane, will meet the 
same fate. 
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It does not 
Matter 

To the 
Gun 

If you 

Are Lord 
Or Cobra 
You are 
Dead. 


It does not 
Matter 
To the 
World 

If you 
Are Lord 
Or Cobra 
Or Brave 
Imperial 
You are 
Dead. 


In death 

You are 
Young 

And cold 

And forgotten 
By the 

City that 
Trained 

You well 

To die. 


Who killed you? 
Your twin 
Another you 
With your sad 
And haunted eyes 
Who lies 

Now dead in 
Life. 

Life, a fatalistic 
Dream 

That ends in 
Mourning. 
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Elegy to Charles Laury 
and Ronald Arrington 


BY JEAN WASHINGTON 
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HOYT W. FULLER and DORIS E. SAUNDERS 


Return of the Native 


The gifted Pearl Primus, on duty in Liberia these past three years as 
director of the Center of Performing Arts, an affiliate of the University 
of Liberia, returned to New York to take over the reins of the African 
Carnival at the 69th Regiment Armory downtown. Among those 
scheduled to appear in the three-day festival were several dance groups 
of various geographical locales, all strongly African in flavor and in- 
fluence. They were: Jean Leon Destine and Company of Haiti; 
Michael Olatunji of Nigeria; Mongo Santamaria and Company of 
Cuba: and Percival Borde and Company of Trinidad. Mr. Borde, in- 
cidentally is married to Miss Primus. 


Notes on writers and writing: A new publishing firm in Evanston, IIL, 
Regency Books, specializing in paperbacks of a “controversial” or “off- 
beat” nature, is coming out this winter with new books by two talented 
young Negro writers. In November, Clarence L. Cooper’s second novel, 
Weed (the first was The Scene, published in 1960), will hit the news- 
stands and bookshops. Another Cooper book, Black Dispatch, billed 
as an expose of the Negro press, is scheduled for a January or February 
release, and still another book, as yet untitled but pairing two Cooper 
short novels, will see the light of print sometime later . . . The second 
Regency author is Barbara Gardner, a frequent contributor to the jazz 
journals, who will have her Black Odyssey released in December. As 
we reported in the June NEGRO DIGcEsT, the novel will deal with imag- 
inary characters in Miss Gardner’s native Black Mountain, N. C., and 
will be—in the lady’s own words—“a higher quality Peyton Place”... 
Hot on the heels of Fleet’s bestselling My Thirty Years Backstairs At 
The White House, Lillian Rogers Parks’ gossipy memoirs of her long 
sojourn at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave., Coward-McCann came out with 
My Twenty-One Years In The White House, detailing the experiences 
of Alonzo Fields. At last glance in the direction of the best sellers’ lists, 
the little maid and seamstress’ success was not being matched by that of 
the butler and maitre d’hotel . . . Fisk University fell heir to the per- 
sonal library of that venerable nonagenarian, W. E. B. DuBois. The 
collection—containing over 2,000 books, plus rare manuscripts and 
files accumulated in some 75 years of literary life—is beyond monetary 
value. Arna Bontemps, Fisk librarian, said the collection is exceeded 
in extensiveness “as a primary source of scholarship dealing with the 
Negro in America” only by the Booker T. Washington papers in the 
library of Congress. 
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Book Notes 


One of these days, America’s literary critics will stumble on the fact 
that there is indeed something rancid in the soul of the South. As it is 
now, they tend to concede only that professional Southerners are pre- 
occupied with the “wrongs” and “sufferings” they endured at the hands 
of the Reconstructionists a hundred years ago and that these “tragic 
victims” have legitimate gripes. The critics look no further and no 
deeper, just possibly because to do so would involve them in an all- 
pervading moral mess from which they now superiorly disassociate 
themselves. Instead of meeting head-on what stares them in the face, 
the critics regret the inclination of the supremely talented Southern 
writers (Faulkner, Capote, Grau) to deal with the dark and distorted 
in Southern life. The critics never seem to ask this very interesting 
question: “Is it possible that the dark and the distorted is closer to the 
truth of the Southern situation?” In Clock Without Hands (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4), Carson McCullers, one of the most gifted of the Southern- 
born writers, explores in her lovely, inimitable style among the wreck- 
age wrought by a “way of life” that denies human dignity and strangles 
all impulse toward decent human relations. As is the case in real life, 
a Negro is the catalyst of all the problems with which the characters 
in Miss McCullers’ novel wrestle. Her evocation of a rural Georgia 
town and its morally betrayed types is brilliant. Clock Without Hands 
is a book worthy of any proud bookshelf. 


From the early Forties when Federal Judges began handing down 
decisions in cases dealing with segregation (transportation, housing, 
schools, voting, etc.), the role of the Federal judge has not been an envi- 
able one. He has been the man in the middle, caught between commu- 
nity pressures and his knowledge of the law. 58 Lonely Men (Harcourt, 
Brace and World, $4.95), J. W. Peltason has studied the cases and deci- 
sions which have been handled in the Federal judiciary since the 1954 
decision outlawing school segregation. It is an extremely thoughtful, 
scholarly book, well worth the time it takes to read it. 


It appears that—at long last—those “radical agitators” who fought 
against slavery in the 19th Century are going to be lifted from ignominy 
and given a belated but respected place among the nation’s humanitari- 
ans. There is a rash of books this season painting in heroic hues the 
partisans of abolition, and Merton L. Dillon’s Elijah P. Lovejoy, A boli- 
tionist Editor (University of Illinois Press, $4.75) is among them. Ina 
sane society, of course, there would never have been any denigration of 
aman whose passionate dedication to both human freedom and freedom 
of the press cost him his life at the hands of a mob. (Maine-born 
Lovejoy was murdered in Alton, Ill. November 7, 1837 for his aboli- 
tionist activities and views.) This book, respresenting prodigious re- 
search by Dillon, a professor of history at Texas Technological College, 
Te-creates the whole climate of politics and depravity that affected the 
question of slavery in the decades immediately preceding the Civil War. 
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The Negro Digest Bookshop 


OFFERS YOU A Now, without leaving your home, you can 
UNIQUE WAY purchase the book of your choice through Negro 


TO SHOP Digest’s convenient buy-by-mail order plan. 
FOR YOUR Simply encircle the number in the order form 

that corresponds with the book of your choice 
LIBRARY and mail to: 


| NEGRO DiGcEsT Bookshop, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. ! 
| Please send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 
| (J Payment Enclosed (check or money order) ; 
103 105 106 108 109 110 11% #113 #115 #116 #117 «2118 «2119 120| 


(Please Print) | 
| 


CURRENT BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO Necro Dicest READERS 


103. The Goddam White Man by David Lytton $3.50 
105. 100 Years Of Negro Freedom by Arna Bontemps $3.50 
106. A Raisin In The Sun (paperback) by Lorraine Hansberry $ .95 
108. Army Life In A Black Regiment by Thomas W. Higginson $4.50 


109. Nobody Knows My Name by James Baldwin $4.50 
110. The Black Muslims In America by C. Eric Lincoln $4.95 
111. My Thirty Years Backstairs At 

The White House by Lillian Rogers Parks $4.95 
113. The Bean Eaters by Gwendolyn Brooks $3.00 
115. Reconstruction: After The Civil 

War by John Hope Franklin $5.00 
116. Black Like Me by John Griffin $3.50 
117. The Jazz Life by Nat Hentoff $5.00 
118. Ask Your Mama by Langston Hughes $3.95 
119. The Negro In The American 

Revolution by Benjamin Quarles $6.00 
120. The Garfield Honor by Frank Yerby $3.95 
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CHICAGO’S GREAT LADY 
OF POETRY 


BY FRANK LONDON BROWN 


(Reprinted by permission from The Chicago Tribune Magazine) 


She looks and acts just like 
any other housewife, but 
the words of this Pulitzer 
Prize-winning poet can 
pierce the heart. 
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WENDOLYN BROOKS has 

a quiet face. When she 
smiles, her eyes seem to be 
laughing at something which only 
she understands. It is as though she 
were amused by some aspect of a 
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joke which we have missed, as 
though she were including the 
whole world in the joke. 

It is difficult to see Gwendolyn 
Brooks, the Pulitzer prize winning 
poet, when you are looking at 
Gwendolyn Brooks, the woman. 
She is cryptic in her lack of pre- 
tension, baffling in her perfect role 
as “just a Chicago housewife.” 

Not long ago, a newspaper man 
from Sweden called her up, explain- 
ing that he was an ardent admir- 
er of her poetry and that he would 
like very much to interview her 
before he left the city. Three other 
men were there when he arrived— 
all of them novelists. The men 
began talking about the philo- 
sophical trends in contemporary 
literature, about race relations 
thruout the world, and similarly 
weighty topics. Gwendolyn Brooks 
spent the entire evening serving 
coffee, tea, and cookies, and emp- 
tying ash trays. 

It was nearly morning when the 
newsman realized that he hadn’t 
heard a squeak out of Gwendolyn. 
At his request, she read one of her 
poems. Then, exhausted by the 
long evening, he tottered back to 
his hotel, still wondering what 
Gwendolyn Brooks is really like. 

Only the shelves of books in her 
tiny, gray walled living room give 
her away. Only her work exposes 
her as the consummate artist she is. 

Her poems and stories are about 
people. She can make a poem 
about a 47th street hepcat ring so 
true that cold shivers run up your 
spine. She can write of an abor- 
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tion or a child’s coming home from 
school in a way that is almost 
ethereal yet as stunning as a quick 
left jab. 

Her style reminds you of Vir. 
ginia Woolf at her best. But when 
you think of the complexity of 
ideas in her work, you must think 
of William Faulkner. And when 
you consider her force and photo- 
graphic clarity, you must recall 
Thomas Wolfe. 

Because she generates so much 
electricity in her writing, it is all 
the more ironic that on that May 
night in 1950, when a newspaper 
reporter telephoned her and asked, 
“Do you know you’ve won the 
Pulitzer prize?” Gwendolyn 
Brooks was literally in the dark. 
The power company had cut off 
her lights until she could scrape 
together enough money to pay her 
bill. 

She received the news with a 
scream. Then she took her little 
boy to the movies. 

Even on the threshold of fame, 
she could not act the part of the 
laureled poetess. In “Annie Allen,” 
the book which had earned her the 
prize, she mused: 


And if the sun comes, 
How shall we greet him? 
Shall we not dread him, 
After so lengthy a 
Session in the shade? 


Her years in the shade were not 
always happy, but they were pro- 
ductive, for Gwendolyn has been 
writing as long as she can remem- 
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ber. As early as age 7, she was 
embroiled in a literary dispute. 
Her school teacher, finding her 
handwriting hard to take [it is still 
hieroglyphic today], gave her an 
“F” on a composition. Gwendo- 
lyn’s mother, angered by the 
woman’s obvious lack of percep- 
tion, informed the teacher that 
Gwendolyn was probably a better 
writer than the teacher, and read 
the composition on the spot. The 
teacher agreed and changed the 
grade. 

Later critics have not needed to 
be intimidated—their praise has 
been continuous and loud. Paul 
Engle of the University of Iowa 
calls her work “the best poetry that 
is being written in Chicago these 
days.” Rolfe Humphries, reviewing 
her poems in The Nation, said, 
“Her strength consists of boldness, 
invention, a daring to experiment, 
a naturalness that does not scorn 
literature but absorbs it, exploits 
i...” The famous Negro poet, 
Claude McKay, wrote a poem to 
her, and Richard Wright, the late 
pioneering novelist, proclaimed her 
technique and fire. 

When Gwendolyn was 13, her 
technique may have been shaky, 
but the fire was already smolder- 
ing. She was editor, publisher, and 
circulation manager of the Cham- 
plain Weekly, probably the only 
newspaper in history which was 
handwritten and delivered by its 
publisher, and she had a marvelous 
source of news—her mother. 
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As the ladies in the neighbor- 
hood poured out their souls to Mrs. 
Brooks, she in turn poured their 
stories into Gwendolyn’s eager 
ears. And Gwendolyn poured 
them into the pages of her little 
newspaper. 

Two things combined to sabo- 
tage Gwendolyn’s early publishing 
career: the collective fury of out- 
raged housewives, and competition 
from The Chicago Tribune, which 
was selling for 2 cents a copy while 
“production costs” forced her to 
sell her news for a nickel. 

In 1936, Gwendolyn, then 19, 
received a two year certificate from 
Wilson Junior college. That ended 
her school days. She wanted a de- 
gree, but hard times dictated a 
paying job, and she found herself 
working in an unusual office, open- 
ing letters, laying aside the coins 
and bills that fell out of them, and 
answering them. The answers were 
brief: 


My Dear Mrs. Jones: 

I am sure your hus- 
band still loves you. You 
must have faith and con- 
tinue using the love po- 
tion. Thank you for your 
order. 


“The office was a kind of 
church,” Gwendolyn remembers, 
“and it was in the Mecca building 
that used to be at 33d and State. 
The ‘Rev.,’ the man who ran the 
office, received tons of mail from 
people who wanted holy thunder- 
bolts, love charms, and magic po- 
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tions. We made the charms and 
brewed the potions ourselves. I got 
$8 a week and I hated it. When 
the Reverend offered to make me 
assistant pastor, I quit.” 

The experience was not wasted, 
though. She is completing a new 
novel based on her recollections of 
the Mecca building. 

At 22, Gwendolyn met her man. 
Henry Blakely wrote poetry, and 
the attraction was mutual and in- 
stantaneous. They were married a 
month later. Reading books all 
night, writing together in silence in 
the same room, reading their work 
to each other, going to writers’ 
workshops—it was Gwendolyn’s 
dream turned real. 

But real, too, was their need for 
money. Too real were the dreary 
one room kitchenette apartments 
they lived in over the stores near 
the “L” track. It was in these days 
and these places that Gwendolyn 
wrote one of the best known poems 
of her first collection, A Street In 
Bronzeville. It was entitled sim- 
ply, “Kitchenette Building.” 


We are things or gray hours and 
the involuntary plan, 

Grayed in, and gray. ‘Dream’ 
makes a giddy sound, not 
strong 

Like ‘rent,’ ‘feeding a wife,’ ‘satis- 
fying a man, 


But could a dream send up thru 
onion fumes 

Its white and violet, fight with fried 
potatoes 

And yesterday’s garbage ripening 
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in the hall, 
Flutter, or sing an aria down these 
rooms... ? 


Gwendolyn Brooks was living 
the life she wrote about. The tears 
in her poems were her own. 

As her words slipped into print, 
the honors came, and the prizes, 
Twice she was winner of the Poetry 
Workshop award. Twice she te- 
ceived the Guggenheim Fellowship 
for creative writing. The American 
Academy of Arts and Letters and 
the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters both gave her grants. And 
in 1945, Mademoiselle magazine 
named her one of America’s 10 
“Women of the Year.” 

In 1949, she returned these 
favors by producing her master- 
piece of collected poems, “Annie 
Allen.” 

Today, Gwendolyn and her 
husband, an as yet unpublished 
novelist who earns the family’s 
livelihood as an insurance adjuster, 
live with their 10 year old daugh- 
ter, Nora, in a small, one story 
frame house on Chicago’s south 
side. Their son, Henry Jr., is in 
the marines. 

She is just a little more subdued 
than in earlier days. Altho she no 
longer belongs to a civil rights 
organization [she met her husband 
at an NAACP Youth Council meet- 
ing], in her latest book of poetry, 
The Bean Eaters, she utters one 
of the most piercing outcries 
against the murder of Chicagoaf 
Emmett Till that has ever appeared 
in print. 
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She is familiar, now, with the 
“hollow land of fame,” but she has 
never lost sight of the rainbow. 
Love is the rainbow she chases— 
love in the broadest sense: love of 
each man and woman, by each 
man and woman. She wants to 
show her readers the golden cord 
of humanity that unites every girl 
ina tattered dress and every girl in 
a gown of silk. 

She declares it in her precise but 
passionate poetry, and in the jazz- 
like experiments of her one short 
novel, Maude Martha. She is 
saying that birth, happiness, sor- 
row, and toil are much more ex- 
traordinary than they usually seem 
tous. She is saying that life’s real 
magic lies in these things alone, 
and that we are still strangers to 
the reality which we have aban- 
doned in our search for some vague 
higher truth. 

In her children’s book, Bronze- 
ville Boys And Girls, she puts the 


essential question of our existence 
so gently: 


Do you ever look in the looking 
glass 

And see a stranger there? 

A child you know and do not know 

Wearing what you wear? 


There is a poet in this town. 
Her neighbors know her as Mrs. 
Henry Blakely, housewife and 
mother, who keeps a tidy home, 
does her own cooking, and gets 
her daughter off to school on time. 
Her readers know her as Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks, imager of Chicago’s 
lights and dark places, a voice of 
soft power dedicated to people— 
all people. 

Striding to the market with her 
shopping bag, or scrawling on end- 
less sheets of scratch paper in the 
hush of night, she is the reality of 
her poems—someone “you know 
and do not know, wearing what 
you wear.” 


Exhaust the little moment. Soon it dies. 
And be it gash or gold it will not come 
Again in this identical disguise. 
—from Annie Allen, by Gwendolyn Brooks 
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DIGEST 


A prominent executive admonishes Negro 
businessmen to abandon the concept of Ne- 
gro business and to adopt the idea of Negro- 
controlled business by operating in the com- 
munity at large and meeting the standards, 
prices and service of the competition 


The position of the Negro in 
general business is based on the 
selling point of racial solidarity. 

This means that the entire Ne- 
gro middle and upper class be- 
comes entwined in an idealogical 
dilemma. On the one hand, they 
find that segregation blocks their 
social and economic opportunities. 
On the other hand, they have an in- 
terest in the Negro market since it 
gives them certain limited oppor- 
tunity for Negro-owned business. 
Since they are almost always ex- 
cluded from the white market, it 
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becomes a matter of vast impor- 
tance to properly cultivate the Ne- 
gro market. With few exceptions, 
therefore, Negro-owned business is 
dependent upon the Negro market. 

Historically, the Negro operated 
in the field of general business be- 
fore the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. A Negro slave, Lunsford 
Lane of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
purchased his freedom from the 
sale of a superior smoking tobacco 
which he and his father manufac- 
tured. Thomy Lafon, a free Negro 
in New Orleans, operated a dry- 
goods store from which he 
branched out into the money-lend- 
ing business to accumulate an es- 
tate of $413,000 at his death in 
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Stephen Smith and William 
Whipper were successful lumber 
and oyster merchants in Philadel- 
phia. They owned and operated 
one of the largest coal yards in the 
City of Brotherly Love. It was re- 
ported in 1849 that the firm held 
250,000 feet of lumber, 22 mer- 
chantmen cars running between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, and 
$9,000 worth of stock in the Co- 
lumbia Bridge. Their notes were 
accepted anywhere for any amount. 
Smith donated $150,000 in 1864 
for the establishment of a home for 
aged and infirmed colored people. 

Other examples of successful 
Negro businessmen in the 18th and 
19th centuries can be found in 
many books and papers dealing 
with this subject. Caterers, carriage 
makers, newspaper publishers, 
shopkeepers and other Negro busi- 
nessmen were operating in Bos- 
ton, Washington, Charleston, Phil- 
adelphia, and Savannah during this 
period. 

During and after World War I 
the continuous fluid migration of 
Negroes to central-city areas from 
rural areas created a new demand 
for services never before witnessed 
in the nation. Barber shops, beau- 
ty parlors, restaurants, funeral 
parlors, candy stores, bootblack 
parlors, small grocery stores and 
novelty shops spring up like mush- 
rooms in New York, Atlanta, De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Washington, Philadelphia, 
and other cities whose Negro pop- 
ulations were growing by leaps and 
bounds. 
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To say the least, the success of 
many of these businesses was short. 
lived. Negro-owned businesses are 
usually hampered by lack of cap. 
ital, credit restrictions, lack of 
trained personnel, and by a lack of 
sound methods of simple business 
principles. These are the sure-fire 
catalytic agents which fore-doom 
them to failure. 

Gunnar Myrdal reports in An 
American Dilemma, “In 1939 
there were not quite 30,000 Negro- 
owned retail stores, including eat- 
ing and drinking places, giving em- 
ployment to an almost equal num- 
ber of proprietors, and less than 
14,000 hired employees, or—apart 
from 1,000 unpaid family members 
—a total of 43,000 persons. Thus 
Negro retail trade, in terms of em- 
ployment, is not totally insignifi- 
cant. Compared with the size of 
white retail trade, however, it is 
negligible. The total sales in 1939 
were $71,000,000 which was less 
than two-tenths of one per cent of 
the national total.” 

Myrdal further states, “There 
were no signs of improvement in 
the relative position of Negro retail 
trade. The proportion of Negroes 
among all retail dealers was, if any- 
thing, smaller in 1930 than in 
1910. The same trend downward 
is visible during the period of 
1929-1939.” 

A more recent report shows that 
the major Negro-owned financial 
institutions, which include 51 life 
insurance companies, 21 savings 
and loan companies, and 11 banks, 
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have total assets of a little over a 
half-billion dollars. 

When compared with the 478- 
billion dollar assets of white-owned 
financial institutions in the same 
category, the assets of 83 Negro- 
owned top financial institutions 
pale into almost total insignifi- 
cance. 

I briefly cite this current report 
to show that Myrdal’s findings in 
1939 prove that practically all Ne- 
gro-owned businesses are retro- 
gressing year by year when meas- 
ured with comparable white-owned 
businesses. 

All is not on the red side of the 
ledger however. Great strides have 
been made by astute and resource- 
ful Negro businessmen and Negro- 
owned business institutions. The 
story of H. B. Fuller and his inte- 
grated cosmetic empire fulfills the 
American dream of a “land of op- 
portunity.” His story has graced 
the pages of Fortune and EBoNny 
magazines as well as the financial 
pages of our great newspapers. 

Other than his insurance inter- 
ests, A. G. Gaston, who is noted 
for his genius in business diversi- 
fication, operates successful enter- 
prises, including an up-to-date mo- 
tel, a well-equipped business col- 
lege, a bank, the A. G. Gaston 
homes, a number of undertaking 
establishments throughout Ala- 
bama, a Walgreen-franchised drug- 
store, and several other business 
ventures. 

Successful radio stations are 
owned and operated by Haley Bell 
in Detroit, J. B. Blayton Sr., in At- 
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lanta, and Edward Pate in Kansas 
City. 

The Sun Village Water Improve- 
ment Company, a $500,000 public 
utility serving an interracial com- 
munity of 600 in the arid Antelope 
Valley near Los Angeles, is headed 


by Negro realtor, Melvin R. 
Grubb. 

In the field of electronics, Louis 
G. Alexander and his associates in 
Chicago head Practical Electronics 
Manufacturing Company, the first 
Negro-owned business to win a 
prime U. S. contract which ran into 
the millions of dollars. 

Then, there is Detroit’s House 
of Vending, a highly successful 
vending-machine company run by 
two hard-working partners, Leroy 
B. Pope and Taylor Cooper. Oper- 
ating in the Michigan cities of De- 
troit, Flint, and Pontiac, they main- 
tain over 600 cigarette machines 
and 200 coffee, candy, gum, hot 
food, and soft-drink machines. 
They have consistently grossed 
over a million dollars during their 
four years in business. 

In the field of transportation, the 
Safe Bus Company of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina operates 
and maintains 55 up-to-date buses 
hauling Negro and white passen- 
gers unsegregated. While most of 
its fifty stockholders, and all its 
board members find employment 
and security in the company, the 
Safe Line’s greatest pride is not in 
its financial success, so much as its 
contribution to social progress. To 
its officials and seventy-year-old 
president, John Adams, the Negro- 
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owned company has stood as a 
beacon for racial cooperation for 
more than three decades. 

Last year, in Gary, Indiana, 28- 
year old Willie E. Boyd Jr., pur- 
chased the Yellow Cab franchise 
for $35,000. With an integrated 
staff, he operates 24 radio-equipped 
taxis which grossed $75,000 in the 
first six months. 

Also in Gary, Andrew Means 
heads his own building and con- 
struction firm. So successful was 
the construction of Means’ Park 
Manor, a 149-home, $4,000,000 
development ranging from $15,000 
to $75,000 per unit, that he has 
become the leading builder of 
homes, government buildings, and 
industrial construction in the Steel 
City. 

James Woods of Los Angeles 
heads his own building and con- 
struction firm, which specializes in 
complete housing developments, 
including shopping centers and 
churches. 

The story of the great California 
architect, Paul Williams, is a leg- 
end. Many of Hollywood’s famed 
movie stars’ homes, as well as na- 
tionally known department stores 
and other types of buildings from 
coast to coast, were designed by 
this gifted man. 

Great strides have been made in 
the meat-packing and sausage busi- 
ness by Henry Parks, headquar- 
tered in Baltimore and selling on 
the East Coast in major super- 
market chains. 

Judge Parker sells his famous 
Parker House sausages and provi- 
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sion meats in Illinois, Michigan, 
and Indiana. 

In Cleveland, LeRoy Crayton, 
producer of Crayton’s sausages and 
meats, operates in Ohio and sur. 
rounding states. 

George Sevelle, owner of Sevelle 
Enterprises in Los Angeles, main- 
tains all of Union Oil and Richfield 
Oil service stations in eleven west- 
ern states. He developed a special 
paint for service station driveways 
which prevents waste oil, grease 
and gasoline from penetrating the 
concrete. 

Negro businessmen have also 
achieved success in Africa. Tom 
Brown, of New York City, an ex- 
pert in refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning, heads the firm Camafrica 
in Accra, Ghana. His company 
manufactures coolers for Coca 
Cola and Pepsi Cola, and oil cans 
and service station equipment for 
Texaco, Mobile Oil, and Shell Oil. 
His crew of thirty Ghanaian sheet- 
metal workers, welders, electri- 
cians, and mechanics, service the 
refrigerators and air-conditioning 
units of one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in Ghana. 

Speaking of Africa, our Federal 
Government is making tremendous 
strides in cooperating with the new 
independent African nations in 
trade and industrial development. 
As Negro businessmen with a 
vested interest in America, we 
should make every possible finan- 
cial effort to profitably aid in the 
development of these nations. Af- 
ter all, who can be a better sales- 
man of democracy in Africa thana 
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Negro businessman with some 
worthwhile product or service to 
contribute? 

I do not intend to imply that 
Negro businessmen should become 
missionaries in Africa. They should 
seek to establish bona fide business 
relations, and in so doing, will 
bring to the African nations those 
products and services which they 
sorely need. 

Many other successful cases of 
enterprising Negro businessmen 
can be cited all over the world. 
The examples pointed out prove 
that Negro-owned business can 
succeed in practically every type 
of industry in the total economy. 

The disturbing problem of Ne- 
gro-owned business, however, is its 
inability to keep pace with other 
business enterprises in the total 
economy. As previously stated, 
when Negro-owned businesses are 
matched with the same types of 
white-owned businesses, they pale 
by comparison into almost total in- 
significance. 

Following are major steps which 
must be taken by Negro-owned 
business to assure growth, expan- 
sion, competence, and even sur- 
vival in our ever-changing econ- 
omy: 

1) Develop a sound research 
program which is so neces- 
sary in planning for the pres- 
ent, as well as for the future. 

2) Relegate the function of mar- 
keting, which includes adver- 
tising, sales, sales promotion, 
and public relations, to the 
policy-making level. 
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3) 
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5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


Prepare sales campaigns with 
imagination and enthusiasm 
and with well-defined incen- 
tives for salesmen. 

Develop top-flight, continu- 
ous training programs for all 
personnel. 

Develop an image of goodwill 
and respect for your business 
by planning an effective pub- 
lic relations program. 

Seek out and develop new in- 
vestment possibilities. In ref- 
erence to financial institutions, 
such opportunities as hous- 
ing developments, savings and 
loan associations, the granting 
of loans to competent young 
Negroes with sound ideas, and 
other imaginative investment 
potentials are available. 

Seek new profits by mergers, 
acquisitions, and diversifica- 
tion into mutually profitable, 
related businesses. 

Avoid the employment of rel- 
atives and close friends, when 
their lack of competence acts 
as a detriment to the effective 
operation of the business. 
Create new ways of adding to 
the long-range value of prod- 
ucts by offering new services 
and developing new attitudes 
toward the increasingly so- 
phisticated consumer. 
Eliminate the concept of Ne- 
gro business, and operate in 
the sphere of Negro-controlled 
business, serving the commu- 
nity with competence by meet- 
ing competitive prices and 
standards. 
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When it had happened to another man— 
a black man—he had made no effort 
to stop it, but now he was in that other 


man’s shoes, and when the fear was gone 
there was only shame 


the 
mob 


A SHORT STORY 


BY JOE GORES 


D BRANDEIS, editor of the 
Holyoke weekly Courier, 
drove north. 

It was good to be getting away 


for a couple of weeks. Holyoke~ 


had never had a lynching before; 
and in Mississippi that was a pretty 
good record. He looked to his 
right to the broad slow sprawl of 
water, the green-clad bluffs with 
naked rock showing through. 
Southerners were like the River, 
placid on top and slowly seething 
underneath. Up here in Minnesota 
folks weren’t like that. 

In the deepening dusk, the tires 
whined hypnotically. The lynching 
had been inevitable, of course; Wil- 
son should have left the white 
woman alone. During the sheriff’s 
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token trial for complicity, Ed’s edi- 
torials had scored the northem 
meddlers deeply on that point. 
Wilson had deserved lynching, he 
had argued; besides, what could the 
sheriff have done? The power ofa 
mob is awesome. State militia? A 
man doesn’t call in armed strangers 
against his friends and neighbors. 
The sheriff had been acquitted and 
the Courier’s circulation had 
soared. Ed had been on the side of 
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the right. Still, it somehow both- 
ered him. He was glad to just get 
alone and think. 

A couple of miles beyond one 
of the sleepy river hamlets that dot 
the Mississippi, Ed stopped for a 
hitchhiker. He was a short heavy- 
set youth with close-cropped black 
hair and tight levis and an orange 
windbreaker. 

“Thanks for the lift, mister,” he 
grinned, crawling in beside Ed. 

“T’m just going to the next town 
tonight.” 

“That'll be swell.” 

The boy yawned and stretched, 
spreading his arms wide across the 
back of the seat. He had a broad 
neck and his dark eyes were hyp- 
notically intense. In a conversa- 
tional tone he said: 

“There’s a dirt road up here to 
the right. Use it.” 

“What—” 

“Use it, Pops!” The boy shout- 
ed, ramming something hard and 
cold and round against the back of 
Ed’s neck, “or Vl spread your 
brains all over the windshield. I 
really will.” 

Ed wrenched the heavy battered 
Buick into the side road; he recog- 
nized incipient hysteria in the 
Voice. 

“Pull in on the other side of that 
big oak and stop.” 

Ed slowed the car, swung obedi- 
ently in behind the spreading hard- 
wood tree. The lights glared back 
from waxy foliage. 

“Okay, Pops, open your door 
‘low, keep both hands in sight— 
knew a fellow once kept an auto- 
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matic strapped between the seat 
and the door on the driver’s side. 
That’s fine. Now step free of the 


door . 
pro.” 

Ed thought grimly: when this is 
over, sonny— 

Getting struck on the back of 
the head is not painful; it is merely 
a cessation of consciousness. He 
didn’t even feel his teeth bite at 
the ground. 


. . good! Just like an old 


But waking up is painful. Ed 
moved his head and knew momen- 
tary agony. He groaned. He rolled 
over and sat up, slowly, as if he 
had a glass neck. There was no 
blood; the kid had used the flat of 
the barrel. His wallet was gone, of 
course. 

He walked back toward the 
town. No cars passed him; twice 
he rested in the weed-choked ditch. 
Finally he came to a drive-in root 
beer stand, but it was closed. Fun- 
ny. Then he passed a roadside cafe. 
Closed too. Maybe they were 
Mennonites or something. 

A street angled off the highway, 
flanked by a small park with a war 
memorial in the center and cool- 
looking grass under the hardwoods. 
Coming toward him in the early 
dusk was a boy with a loaf of bread 
under his arm. 

“Where’s the sheriff's office in 
this town?” asked Ed. 

The boy went into a half-crouch, 
holding his loaf of bread like a 
club, with his fingers sunk deeply 
into the garish waxed-paper wrap- 
per. 
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“You .. . you GET AWAY!” 
he shrieked. Then he dropped the 
bread and took off across the street 
like a scalded cat. Ed shook his 
head. A nut. 

At the next intersection was a 
barber’s candy-striped pole and a 
water fountain with a mongrel snuf- 
fling around in front of it. Could 
have been Holyoke except for the 
deserted streets. Stooping for wa- 
ter at the fountain, Ed saw his re- 
flection in the barber’s windows. 
Maybe it wasn’t so strange the kid 
had run: a big dark paunchy man, 
unshaven, eyes abnormally bright, 
shirt ripped, trousers muddied. 

On the corner was a two-story 
red brick building that could have 
been the jail. A little girl about 
five, leading a puppy by a string 
tied to its miniature red leather col- 
lar, trotted out of the alley behind 
the building. The puppy’s tiny tan 
ears flopped almost under its feet at 
each step. 

“Hi there, honey.” Ed squatted 
down on the sidewalk. The girl had 
stopped and was staring at him. 
She had long brown ringlets. Her 
puppy, wagging all over with un- 
quenchable puppy friendliness, 
made a puddle on the sidewalk. 

“His name is Andy,” said the 
girl solemnly. “Mommy told me 
not to talk to strangers.” 

“I'm no stranger, honey. My 
name is Ed and I’m trying to find 
the sheriff. Can you tell me where 
his office is?” 

The girl pulled her puppy’s 
string and started off. 

“I’m still not supposed to talk 
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to strangers.” 

“Honey, if you’d—” 

“Cindy! Run, honey!’’ Ed 
whirled; a tall handsome woman jn 
a grey tailored suit had rounded 
the corner in front of the brick 
building. “Run quick to mommy!” 

As the girl fled, Ed heard the 
clatter of running feet from the 
alley. Thank God. A cop. 

“Officer—” 

The policeman hit him right in 
the middle exactly like a lineman 
hitting a quarterback who is about 
to throw. Ed’s right elbow struck 
the sidewalk sickeningly. He tried 
to push the frenzied man away, but 
the woman kicked him in the neck. 
From behind, strong hands jerked 
him up. With momentary strength 
he lashed out and the policeman 
fell away, bruised mouth gaping. 
Ed caught the glint of a five-point- 
ed star pinned to the khaki shirt of 
the man behind him. He had found 
the sheriff. 

For the second time that eve- 
ning, something struck him crush- 
ingly across the back of the head. 
Out. Out cold. 


. . got him. Huh? That's 
right, Mr. Kraley; right in front of 
the jail.” 

Ed opened his eyes. He was 
slumped in a straight-back chair in 
the center of a bare windowless 
room with his hands shackled be- 
hind his back. The man who be 
longed to the voice was talking ona 
wall phone beside the door. He was 
a pot-bellied policeman with a 
badly-bruised jaw. 
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“Ya,” he said into the phone, 
“The sheriff's daughter. Her ma 
stopped in here to ask Walt if he’d 
be home at all tonight and— Ya, 
| thought of that, too. That’s why 
I called.” 

A man in khakis, wearing a 
badge, came through the door. The 
fat cop hung up hurriedly. The 
sheriff was built much like Ed ex- 
cept his stomach was flatter and he 
had an aquiline nose and high 
cheek bones. 

“Stand up,” he said. 

Ed stood up. 

A heavy fist lashed out at his 
belly. He grunted and fell on the 
floor. He vomited. The man in 
khakis watched him, unmoved. 

“That’s for Cindy,” he said. 

Somehow Ed got his feet un- 
der him. His clothes reeked of the 
mess he had made. There was no 
fight whatsoever in him. He no 
longer wondered why Wilson had 
not resisted the mob which had 
dragged him from his cell. 

“I have to warn you that any- 
thing you say can be used against 
you,” said the other man with ob- 
vious distaste. “I’m Walt LaBresch 
and I’m sheriff here.” 

The moon-faced cop raised a 
heavy-blutchered foot suggestively. 

“How about it, Walt? He got 
hurt resisting arrest.” 

Without turning his head, La 
Bresch said: “Can that, Clarence.” 

“You have to listen to me,” 
pleaded Ed. “I’m on vacation, just 
passing through. I’m editor of the 
Holyoke, Mississippi, weekly Cour- 
ier. My name’s Ed Brandeis. May- 
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be you read about the trouble we 
had in Holyoke recently. A—” 

“Were you walking from Missis- 
sippi? How about credentials? A 
driver’s license, even?” 

“There was a hitchhiker and 
he . . .” It sounded silly even to 
Ed. “Sure. Sapped you on the 
back of the head and took your 
wallet.” 

“Check the license number of 
my car through Mississippi DMV,” 
said Ed desperately. “Call the au- 
thorities in Holyoke.” 

LaBresch said: “What car, mis- 
ter? You tell a good story and I'll 
grant you don’t look the type— 
though I guess they never do. 
But—” 

“What am I supposed to have 
done?” 

A door slammed heavily and a 
huge man wearing dark trousers 
and a wilted white shirt with his 
tie pulled askew burst into the 
room. His sleeves were rolled up 
over enormously hairy arms and 
he smelled strongly of stale sweat. 
He had a cruelly-hooked nose and 
his mouth was a trap. 

“Is this the bastard?” One big 
arm tried to sweep LaBresch out of 
the way. LaBresch wouldn’t sweep. 
“Let me at him, Walt. I’ll fix his 
water.” 

“You aren’t fixing anything, Al- 
derman. You're on the town coun- 
cil, you know violence doesn’t 
solve anything. Who told you we’d 
picked anyone up?” 

“Clarence called as quick as you 
brought him in.” 

LaBresch swore under his 
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breath, then laid a conciliatory 
hand on the big man’s shoulder. 

“I know how you feel, Alder- 
man; he almost got Cindy, too. 
How is your daughter?” 

“They got her over to the sisters’ 
convent, but the doc says there’s 
internal injuries.” 

“Don’t you think you’re better 
off over there with your wife? We 
aren’t even sure this man’s the one 
who—” 

“He’s a stranger, ain’t he? He 
tried for Cindy and made a grab 
for the Harris kid over in the park, 
didn’t he? He’s the one, okay.” 
The small bloodshot eyes, filled 
with absolute murder, flicked to Ed 
and then away. “If my kid dies, 
I’m coming after him; and half the 
town’ll be coming with me.” 

When he was gone, LaBresch 
shouted: “Clarence!” 

The fat cop appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Always your big mouth, isn’t 
it? Lock the doors, get out my 
shotgun, and call the state troopers. 
If Alderman Kraley’s kid dies, 
we’re going to have a mob to face.” 

“Hey, listen,’ burst out Ed. 
“Maybe the hitchhiker who rolled 
me was—” 

“And maybe there wasn’t any 
hitchhiker.” 

The phone rang. LaBresch lis- 
tened, interjecting monosyllables, 
then said: “Thanks, sister,” and 
hung up. 

“That was Sister Thérése over 
at the convent. Kraley’s kid just 
died.” 

“Does that mean there'll be 
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trouble?” 

“You tell me, mister. If that mob 
gets in here you won’t stand the 
chance of a one-legged man in a 
tail-kicking contest.” 

Before he thought, Ed burst out: 

“You can’t let them take me! 
You’re the sheriff!” 

“Don’t you think I’ve thought of 
that? Thank God the troopers are 
coming.” 

“What about tear gas?” 

“There ain’t any.” LaBresch 
raised his voice. “Clarence! Hey, 
Clarence, get in here!” 

Ed had been aware of a mutter 
of sound from the street outside. 
It was already swelling in volume. 
He could see through the door and 
across the outside office. Against 
the panes of the street windows was 
an uneasy smoky flickering he 
knew only too well: torches. 

“Clarence! Where in the hell—” 

The upper panes of one of the 
windows shattered inward and a 
brick thudded on the floor. 

“Clarence!” shouted LaBresch 
again, “Douse every light in the 
place. Some damn fool’s sure to 
have a gun.” Another brick 
smashed through a window and 
then, as if cued by his voice, a shot 
rang out and a slug whined into the 
wall. LaBresch ran into the next 
room, and the lights went out 
abruptly. There was a cheer from 
outside. Ed followed him to the 
door. 

“Clarence bugged out,” said 
LaBresch. He was crouched be- 
hind the desk, dialling the phone. 
Into it he said: “This is LaBresch 
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again. Listen, where are—you 
mean Clarence didn’t call you? At 
all? Dammit! Get some men over 
here right away; I’ve got a mob on 
my hands and . . . ten minutes? 
That long? Well, all I can do is 
try to hold them.” 

He hung up and looked at Ed. 

“['m going out to reason with 
them. Stay down; don’t try any- 
thing cute. They’re all around the 
building. If you go out they'll pick 
you to pieces.” 

Ed nodded to show he under- 
stood. There was little he could do 
with his hands shackled. LaBresch 
unlocked the front door and 
stepped out. The crowd fell mo- 
mentarily silent and the torches 
steadied. 

“Okay, folks! The fun’s over. 
Go home—all of you!” 

A voice called: “Give him to us, 
Walt!” 

“You're breaking the law, espe- 
cially the man who fired that shot; 
I'll overlook that, because I know 
how you feel. But state troopers 
will be here soon, and they'll arrest 
any man they find on the streets.” 

With his erect body and hard 
eyes, LaBresch was the type of 
man before whom a mob instinc- 
tively hesitates. And the threat of 
troopers had considerably sobered 
them. For the first time, Ed won- 
dered what would have happened 
in Holyoke if the militia had been 
called. 

Then Kraley shouted: 

“You got three minutes to hand 
him out, Walt! We’ll hurt you if 
you don’t and then we'll get him 
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anyway 

LaBresch stepped back inside 
and shot the bolt. As he passed 
the desk, he scooped up a sawed- 
off shotgun and began ramming 
shells into it. 

A shower of bricks and stones 
was rattling against the front of the 
building like monstrous hail. The 
flickering torches danced vast men- 
acing shadows on the walls through 
the glassless windows. Kraley had 
tipped them over the edge. They 
wanted blood now: they wanted 
the blood of Ed Brandeis. Ed was 
scared; it was so damned unfair. 
He deserved a chance to be heard. 

“Two minutes, Walt!” 

Kraley’s voice was almost lost in 
the bedlam. From the desk, 
LaBresch said without humor: 
“Someone’s been watching TV 
again. The phone line’s been cut.” 

Fascinated, Ed stared at the big 
clock across the room, ticking off 
the seconds of his life. From the 
street, Kraley’s voice shouted the 
death of another minute. LaBresch 
checked the shotgun again and 
started for the front door. 

“For God’s sake,” said Ed 
hoarsely, “I’m not the one they 
want. You’ve got to believe me. 
I'm an innocent man.” In his 
mind, Wilson grinned in bony 
delight. 

“I don’t believe you, but what 
the hell difference would it make 
if you were innocent?” 

“You mean you—you aren’t 
giving me to them?” 

“TI don’t believe in many things, 
mister, but I believe in the law, 
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same as another man believes in 
his religion. These people elected 
me to enforce the law, and 
dammit, that’s what I got to do.” 

He already was going out the 
door when Kraley shouted, with a 
voice that shook the torches: 
“TIME’S UP, WALT!” The sher- 
iff ducked out and slammed the 
thick oak door behind him. The 
mob’s forward surge faltered under 
the menace of his shotgun. La- 
Bresch’s grimly-determined face 
stood out starkly in the torch light, 
high cheekbones and _ glittering 
eyes accenting his probable 
French-Indian blood. 

“This man’s in legal custody and 
anyone who—” 

There was a single flat unecho- 
ing report. The slug knocked him 
back against the heavy door and 
dropped him to his knees. Kraley 
waved his arm like a squad leader 
starting into combat, but he only 
made two paces. 

“I said he’s in legal custody. 
Stand right there, Kraley!” La- 
Bresch’s voice was weaker, more 
dangerous because it was thinned 
to the breaking point. The dark 
stain was spreading rapidly across 
his shirt. 

“Come on!” Kraley shouted. 
No one moved. LaBresch’s un- 
wavering shotgun seemed to point 
at every man’s navel. Several 
stragglers stealthily backed away. 
Then the man next to Kraley threw 
down his torch. 

At the same instant the thin wail 
of sirens came from the highway; 
dark shapes suddenly broke and 
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exploded in all directions like 
flushed quail. Kraley hesitated, 
staring about him numbly; then he 
threw away his torch and lumbered 
for the shadows. 

LaBresch fell forward heavily 
on his face. His shotgun struck the 
cement steps and clattered down, 
discharging both barrels. The shot 
ripped large patches from the de- 
serted blacktop. 


“T wish he’d known,” said Ed 
Brandeis. Sitting on a corner of 
the sheriff's desk, he sipped cold 
coffee. Glass crunched when he 
shifted his foot. “I wish he’d found 
out that I wasn’t the one.” 

The state trooper wore a very 
natty two-tone blue uniform and 
was young, with straight blond hair 
cut short and the sort of physique 
that a uniform flatters. 

“So what if he’d known? He'd 
have been just as dead.” 

“It might have made a differ- 
ence,” said Ed stubbornly. 

“If that crazy kid had cracked 
up your car an hour sooner, that 
would have made a difference. Or 
if that Clarence had phoned us 
when he was supposed to.” 

The erect handsome chestnut- 
haired woman came out of the 
smaller room where LaBresch’s 
body had been laid out on a cot. 
Her eyes were red but her voice 
was quite steady. 

“Why did he have to do it, Mr. 
Brandeis? He had everything to 
live for and .. . and—” 

Ed licked his lips. He was sud- 
denly very glad that they didn’t 
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know about Wilson. 

“He was wearing a badge, Mrs. 
LaBresch,” he said heavily. 

“I want him back; I want him 
back so very much.” She passed a 
hand across her eyes. “Even 
though you weren’t the man they 
wanted, I wish Walt had let them 
take you. I’m sorry, but it’s true.” 

Staring at her uncomprehending 
grief, Ed surprised himself by say- 
ing: “I wish he had, too.” Then he 
turned abruptly away. “I'd like to 
get some sleep now.” 

“Sure, Mr. Brandeis,” said the 
trooper. “You can give us your 
deposition later. I’m sorry about 
your car.” 

“I don’t give a damn about 


that.” 

Ed stopped at the head of the 
stairs. Beneath his feet was the 
freshly-scrubbed place where Walt 
LaBresch had bled. There were 
tiny scars on the cement where the 
shotgun had clattered down. Fun- 
ny: he had left Holyoke to get 
away from it, but it’s never that 
easy. 

He descended to the deserted 
shadowy street. The air was fresh 
and wild with the Mississippi River 
smell that no man could ever 
change. As he walked aimlessly 
down the sidewalk in the morning’s 
cool pale dawning, Ed Brandeis 
wondered if he would ever lose his 
secret feeling of shame. 


The Lover 


“Iam opposed to mediocrity. If a man is an honest idiot, I can love 
him, but I cannot love a dishonest genius. All my life I have laughed 
at rules and mocked traditions, styles and mannerisms. How can a 
tule be applied to such a wonderful invention as man? Every life is a 
contradiction, a new truth, a new miracle, and even frauds are inter- 
esting. I am not a philosopher and I do not believe in philosophies; 
the word itself I look upon with suspicion , . ..—From Myself Upon 


The Earth, by William Saroyan. 
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They thought it would be fun to 
have the color of the visitor, and 
how were they supposed to know 
that it could not be acquired in 
the way the adults jokingly said it 


could? 


The 
Little 
White 
Tar Babies 


BY MARGE ISAACS 


N the little community of Rock 
| Creek (Oregon) where I have 
lived most of my life and am 
now raising my family, there have 
never been any Negro neighbors. 
Therefore, most of the children in 
the community have never had the 
opportunity of having any Negro 
friends. 

One of our most beloved friends 
is a Negro gentleman named 
Charles King, who lives in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona . . . On his last visit 
to us, a very amusing incident oc- 
curred: 
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One evening, we were all gath- 
ered in the living room reminiscing 
about the “good old days” when 


we were children. Charles men- 
tioned that—when he was a boy in 
Cleveland during the Depression— 
he and the neighborhood kids used 
to chew tar as a substitute for 
chewing gum. 

“Where did you get the tar?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, we peeled it off the street,” 
he said. “In six or seven years, we 
had that street very nearly peeled 
clean.” 
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My husband remembered that 
he, too, had chewed tar as a boy. 

“It was good for the teeth, too,” 
Charles went on to say. “It made 
the teeth real white. I liked the 
taste, too. In fact, I used to swal- 
low the juice.” 

My husband placed his bare 
white arm alongside Charles’ 
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deeper colored one and, in a mock- 
serious tone, said: “Well, now, that 
accounts for the difference in our 
colors. You swallowed more juice 
than I did.” 

We all had a good laugh about 
this and forgot it, taking the con- 
versation into other channels. But 
my eight-year-old daughter, it de- 
veloped, took the whole thing very 
seriously. 

The next day, my little girl and 
her friend came in from play with 
black stains over their hands and 
beneath their fingernails. The ex- 
pressions on their faces reflected 
profound disappointment. 

Somewhat concerned, I asked 
my daughter what was wrong. 

“We tried it, mom,” she ex- 
plained, looking sadly up at me. 
“We ate the tar, and it didn’t even 
work.” 

We, the adults, were amused, 
but our hearts were touched by our 
“little tar babies” who saw so much 
love in our friend that they wanted 
to be like him. 

This kind of love imagines no 
color barrier but reaches out in re- 
sponse to that which is real within 
everyone. 

Christ’s love, reaching out 
through each of us, is the answer. 
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A Grim 
Morning 
At Anacostia 


BY DORIS E. SAUNDERS 


Inside the house on Cedar Hill, the great Fred- 

erick Douglass lay dead, his family sat in mourn- 

ing, and wherever freedom and dignity had 
meaning, there was sorrow at his going 


ES@YA"<O22T was Monday, the 25th 


¢ Pot February in 1895 
rs and at the Douglass es- 
tate in Anacostia, D. C., 


he great statesman was 
to leave his beloved Cedar Hill for 
the last time. 

Only five days before he had left 
his home going down the snow- 
covered path to the big open meet- 
ing of the National Council of 
Women in Washington where he 
had greeted his old friend Susan 
B. Anthony. Returning to Cedar 
Hill from that meeting in good spir- 
its, the aged warrior recounted the 
events of the meeting to his wife. 

Helen Pitts Douglass had been 
an ardent feminist even before she 
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married Frederick, so that it was 
natural that she would be interested 
in the progress of the women’s suf- 
frage movement. 

Her husband said that the 
women’s suffrage movement was in 
many respects a continuation of the 
antislavery movement, and _ that 
the freedom of women was but an 
extension of the freedom of the Ne- 
gro, a forerunner to the complete 
emancipation of all people. 

During the recounting of Mrs. 
Anthony’s comments, Helen Doug- 
lass noticed that her husband 
seemed a little tired. And then he 
fell. Moments later, he was dead. 
The career that had begun in a 
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slave cabin on the eastern shore 
of Maryland was ended. 

The name of Frederick Doug- 
lass, of course, was known through- 
out the length and breadth of this 
country, as well as abroad. He 
never knew exactly when he was 
born, but he assumed from other 
events that it was sometime in Feb- 
ruary, 1817. About 1841, he es- 
caped from his master, and shortly 
after began to lecture on the evils 
of slavery under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. His eloquence was such that 
he soon became widely known as 


an orator—a man of true and mov- — 


ing power. His autobiography, pub- 
lished in 1845, so enraged slave- 
holders that, even in a free state, 
he was in danger, so that he fled to 
England where he continued lec- 
turing in the cause of abolition. 
Kind English friends collected 
money and purchased his freedom, 
thus enabling him to return in safe- 
ty to the U.S., where, with backing 
from his English benefactors, he 
founded The North Star, the anti- 
slavery paper he had dreamed of 
editing. The paper was issued 
weekly from Rochester, N. Y., un- 
til slavery was abolished. A friend 
of William Lloyd Garrison and of 
John Brown, Douglass continued 
to grow in power and influence. 
When the Civil War began, Presi- 
dent Lincoln sought his advice in 
the use of Negroes as soldiers, and 
after that Douglass helped to enlist 
men in the 54th Massachusetts 
Regiment, the first regiment of Ne- 
gto soldiers from the North. After 
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the War, he moved to Washington 
and for several years edited the 
New National Era, another weekly 
newspaper. Later, he served the 
U.S. Government as marshal, Re- 
corder of Deeds for the District 
and, finally, as Minister to Haiti. 
He continued to work on his auto- 
biography, and each new edition 
brought it further along. The final 
publication is titled The Life And 
Times Of Frederick Douglass. Even 
in his final years he was erect, car- 
rying his massive white bearded 
head on broad shoulders with vigor 
and great dignity. 

Now, Frederick Douglass— 
slave, orator, editor, abolitionist, 
marshal of the District of Co- 
lumbia, commissioner to Santo 
Domingo and minister to Haiti, 
president of the Freedmen’s Bank, 
and one of the greatest Americans 
of any age—lay in the parlor of 
Cedar Hill in a large oaken casket, 
serenely at rest. 

Cedar Hill, the 14-acre Douglass 
estate, sits proudly on the crest of 
a hill overlooking Washington and 
the Potomac River. The 20-room 
white Colonial-style brick and stuc- 
co house is surrounded by the lofty 
oaks and cedars which give it its 
name, and this last morning a fresh 
snow had covered the already fall- 
en snow to give to Douglass’ be- 
loved home and grounds a new 
mantle for his departure. 

The Rev. Hugh Stevenson of the 
local Anacostia Baptist Church had 
come up the hill to conduct a pri- 
vate funeral service for the family 
before the body was removed to 
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Metropolitan AME Church in 
Washington. 

The widow came into the dim 
parlor and took a seat in the small 
circle of chairs that had been ar- 
ranged in a semi-oval facing the 
casket. A small woman, she seemed 
to have contained her emotions be- 
hind a stoic New England calm. 
Only the bloodless knuckles of her 
hands, which she clasped tightly 
together, indicated the stress she 
had undergone in the days since 
her husband fell dead at her feet. 

Douglass’ son Lewis and her 
two daughters Estella and Hattie 
Sprague, and Charles’ son Joseph 
now joined Mrs. Douglass in the 
semi-circle. It had been no secret 
that this second white wife of 
Frederick Douglass had never been 
accepted by the Douglass children 
and grandchildren. However, there 
had never been any question in 
Douglass’ mind that he had done 
the right thing in marrying Helen. 
From the beginning, when his old 
friend Francis J. Grimke had pro- 
tested that such a marriage was 
suicide, Douglass had not wavered. 
“I should be false to all the pur- 
poses and principles of my life if 
I did not marry this noble lady who 
has done me the honor to consent 
to be my wife,” he replied. “I am 
a free man. I am free even of 
making appearances just to im- 
press. Would it not be ridiculous 
if, after having denounced from the 
housetops all those who discrimi- 
nate because of the accident of skin 
color, I myself should practice the 
same folly?” 
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But antipathies were, for the oc. 
casion, ignored and now the family 
kneeled together in prayer for the 
man they all loved deeply. The 
brief prayer over, the family lis- 
tened in silence as Reverend Ste- 
venson read from the Scriptures, 
Then the great casket was closed. 

The bitter cold of the past week 
had abated somewhat, and a light 
snow still fell. As the casket was 
removed, to be taken into Wash- 
ington to the Metropolitan AME 
Church for the services to be held 
later in the day, the family retired 
behind the solid doors of Cedar 
Hill. 

Thus began the day on which 
Frederick Douglass’ funeral was 
held in Washington, D. C. The 
damp and penetrating cold did not 
deter the unhappy throngs that 
milled through the streets around 
the funeral site. The Metropolitan 
AME Church had been selected 
for the services primarily for its 
ability to cope with the hundreds 
of persons expected to attend the 
services. 

Douglass’ detachment to organ- 
ized religion had caused him to be 
accused of atheism, and he was 
constantly contrasting the behavior 
of so-called Christians, who did not 
practice the brotherhood and chari- 
table love they preached, with “free 
thinkers,” such as Garrison and In- 
gersoll. He often said how unfor- 
tunate it was for “many pious souls 
hate the Negro while they think 
they love the Lord.” 

Wisely, the Reverend J. T. Jen- 
ifer, minister of Metropolitan, un- 
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derstood that Douglass was in spirit 
a free religionist who trusted in a 
Divine Providence and had no un- 
easiness about his personal rela- 
tionship with God. Jenifer was 
happy that Metropolitan had been 
selected for the funeral, though 
Frederick Douglass was not a 
member of any church. 

By ten o’clock that morning the 
street outside the church was 
clogged with carriages and people. 
As the time for the services ap- 
proached, the crowd increased to 
such proportions that passage was 
almost impossible. Those who were 
fortunate enough to have the small 
white cards of invitation were ad- 
mitted to the church early. The 
general public was not admitted 
until after the beginning of the 
services. 

Palms and ferns were banked 
about the main altar where the cas- 
ket was placed. The great figure, 
leonine even in death, was sur- 
rounded by floral offerings from 
heads of state, politicians and 
friends from around the world. On 
the casket, a simple spray of lilies, 
from Helen. 

Since the evening in January 
1884, when Helen Pitts, 46-year- 
old white spinster had become Mrs. 
Frederick Douglass, their love, mu- 
tual interest and understanding had 
forged a bridge that covered the 
difference in their years as well as 
their race. At that time Helen had 
said, “Love came to me, and I was 
not afraid to marry the man I loved 
because of his color.” Now wid- 
owed, she had those years of happi- 
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ness and fulfillment to sustain her. 
She would have preferred a simple 
service, but she realized that Fred- 
erick belonged to the people whom 
he had spent his life in serving, so 
she kept silent. 

It was nearly two o’clock in the 
afternoon before the funeral pro- 
cession filed into the church. First 
the family, followed by the hon- 
orary pallbearers, former U. S. 
Senator Blanche K. Bruce (he and 
his wife stood up with Helen and 
Frederick when they were mar- 
ried); W. H. Wormley; John R. 
Lynch; John E. Cook; Ex-Gov. 
(of Louisiana) P. B. S. Pinchback, 
John R. Francis, F. G. Barbadoes, 
D. L. Pitcher, John H. Brooks, Dr. 
C. B. Purvis, former head of Freed- 
men’s Hospital, the son of aboli- 
tionist Robert Purvis who, with 
Douglass, had been one of the 
prime movers in the American An- 
tislavery Society; and Congressman 
George W. Murray. 

Among the notables in attend- 
ance were Justice John Marshall 
Harlan, the famous dissenter in the 
Civil Rights cases of 1893 and the 
later Plessy v. Ferguson. (Harlan’s 
dissenting opinions are still cited by 
lawyers and laymen who reject the 
validity of these decisions.) Sen- 
ators Sherman and Hoars and a 
number of members of the House 
of Representatives, Judge and Mrs. 
Robert (Mary Church) Terrell, 
Susan B. Anthony, a large delega- 
tion from the Women’s Council 
and Dr. Daniel Hale Williams, the 
new head of Freedmen’s Hospital 
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and a distant kinsman of the great 
fallen leader. 

Finally all were seated and the 
services began. The choir started 
softly with “Nearer My God To 
Thee,” followed by a Prayer for the 
soul of the deceased by the Rev. 
Fr. Alexander Crummell of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church. The 
choir, now in full voice sang “In 
Thy Cleft, O Rock Of Ages.” 

Then Bishop Alexander Way- 
man, a pioneer in the African 
Methodist movement in the South 
and a contemporary of Douglass 
from the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, read the nineteenth psalm. 
His full and rich voice hung in the 
air as the last words of the psalm 
were uttered .. . “Let the words 
of my mouth and the meditation of 
my heart, be acceptable in they 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my 
redeemer.” 

Now Reverend Jenifer began the 
delivery of the funeral sermon. 
Douglass’ beliefs were too well 
known to be ignored, so Reverend 
Jenifer stated flatly: “Frederick 
Douglass was a Christian. He broke 
with the American church and with 
the American Christian dogma 
when he saw that it sanctioned and 
sustained the enslavement and the 
bondage of a brother. He held 
Christ to be above creed and above 
the church.” This explained, he 
then continued with the traditional 
eulogy. 

Following Jenifer’s sermon, Rev- 
erend Stevenson of the Anacostia 
Baptist Church and Dr. J. E. Ran- 
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kin, President of Howard Univer. 
sity, read tributes to the dead. 

The remarks of the Haitian 
minister to the United States, were 
interpreted by the former U. §. 
Minister to Haiti, J. L. Durham. 

Then the aging Susan B. An. 
thony spoke of Douglass and his 
labors in behalf of the Negro vote 
and his championing of women’s 
rights. 

Then, John Hutchinson of Bos- 
ton, now extremely aged with 
snowy beard and long white hair 
reaching down to his shoulders, re- 
called the days when The Hutchin- 
son Family, the minnesingers of 
American freedom, accompanied 
Frederick in the tours of New Eng- 
land, seeking converts to the doc. 
trine of abolition. Then in his frail 
voice he sang the Abolition song 
that his brother Jesse had dedicated 
to Douglass years before: 

be free, be free, and none 
shall confine 

With fetters and chains this spirit 
of mine; 

From my youth I have vowed in 

God to rely, 

And, despite the oppressor, gain 
freedom or die.” 

When his voice was still, even 
the most composed and reconciled 
eyes were moist. Now the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by Bishop 
Williams of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church in South Caro- 
lina. 

By now it was after five o’clock 
and the winter sky had darkened. 
Instead of diminishing, the crowd 
had grown so that it was nearly im- 
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possible for the funeral procession 
to make its way to the waiting car- 
riages. 

The Negro letter carriers of the 
District escorted the body to the 
depot, where it was placed on 
the 7:10 train for Rochester, 
N. Y., reaching there the following 
morning. 

Helen, Lewis, Charles, Rosetta, 
and the three grandchildren accom- 
panied the body. The family truce 
lasted throughout the period of the 
funeral. 

Rochester was in mourning. It 
was nearly 10 o’clock before the 
cortege of the former distinguished 
resident of Rochester left the depot 
for the City Hall. This was Helen’s 
home as well as Frederick’s, but 
she had never lived with him here 
as his wife. It was Anna who had 
been the wife of Frederick Doug- 
lass in Rochester, and the house on 
Alexander Street had been his un- 
derground railway station head- 
quarters. 

Douglass had been proud that 
no United States marshal had ever 


taken a fugitive slave from Roches- 
ter. So to Rochester he returned. 
Accompanying the body to the city 
hall, where it lay in state for several 
hours, were the mayor, members 
of the Common Council and other 
city officials, and the honorary pall 
bearers, the Douglass League of 
Rochester. 

Moving from the City Hall to the 
Central Presbyterian Church, the 
hearse wound through endless lines 
of silent spectators. Following the 
invocation by R. H. H. Stebbins, 
and the eulogies, a male quar- 
tet sang, “Hail Thou Me... .” 
(Helen recalled that Douglass had 
hummed the tune the day before 
he died.) Then the organist played 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” and 
as the funeral cortege made its way 
from the church, the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven filled the 
building . . . Helen had the last 
word. 

With this sound in their ears, the 
mourners made their slow way to 
Mount Hope Cemetery. Here Fred- 
erick Douglass was laid to rest. 


Law 


and Spirit 


“You must have the right kind of law; but the best law that the wit 
of man can devise will amount to nothing if you have not the right kind 
of spirit in the man behind the law.”—Theodore Roosevelt, 1911. 
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Generally acclaimed the best Ne- 
gro actor since Canada Lee, young 
Sidney Poitier discusses the frus- 
trations, pitfalls, and, yes, the bit- 
terness that haunted his rise to 
fame 


Why I 
Became 
An Actor 


BY SIDNEY POITIER 


(From Actors Talk About Act- 

ing, compiled and edited by 

Lewis Funke and Paul E. Booth, 

Copyright © 1961, by Lewis 

Funke and John E. Booth, 

published by Random House, 
Inc., New York) 


Interviewer: What made you decide to be an actor? 

Poitier: What made me decide to be an actor? Well, I decided to be- 
come an actor because I had tried a great many other things. I had no 
skilled trade, so the things I tried all were of a—working-with-your-hands 
style. And it bored me quickly, all of it. I was a ditch digger, a dish 
washer, a car washer, a porter—and these are, for me, very boring activ- 
ities, always have been. One day I found in a newspaper, a Negro news- 
paper, specifically the Amsterdam News, the New York Amsterdam 
News, on the advertisement page, an ad saying, “Actors Wanted,” and 
I figured, having tried everything else, you know—and I was quite young 
—I figured what the hell, I’ll give this a go. I went ahead and I told 
them I was an actor, and they said read something for us. Well, I read— 
very poorly. They threw me out promptly. My pride was hurt, terribly 
hurt. I had never been rejected so, so forcefully before, and I said to 
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myself, “Well dammit, I'll show them, I'll read good for them.” So I 
set out on a six-month campaign of trying to orientate my speech, of 
trying to gather a kind of one-dimensional understanding of the theatre 
and gather certain catch phrases, theatre phrases, such as whatever you 
use if you are an in-person in the theatre. And I went back, and that’s 
how I became an actor. 

Interviewer: Why is it that acting had appealed to you at all? Had 
you been to plays? 

Poitier: No, I had not been to plays. I thought that actors made good 
money, and I wanted to make money, and I also wanted to do something 
other than manual labor, you see. I was ill-equipped to do anything else 
but manual labor. I thought here is a field that probably I could take hold 
in, you know, if I’m lucky, rather than having to expose myself to five or 
six years of training in a school for a special craft or trade for which I 
didn’t have the money or the time. I figured I would have a go at this. 
Also I was foot-loose and fancy-free. I was moving about in the world, 
you know. I had no great responsibilities, I was young and I had the—I 
had the freedom and the prerogative to walk off a job as a porter if I didn’t 
like it or it bored me to tears. I was a great daydreamer. I would wind up 
leaving the job and going and sitting near the water, or in Central Park, 
and just dream all day. 

Interviewer: About what? 

Poitier: Oh, about things, people, and mostly about . . . I think our 
dreams are usually made of the yearnings and needs unfulfilled, you 
know, so we go about trying to fulfill them. 

Interviewer: I understand that you bought a radio and for six months 
you studied the diction of people you heard on it. 

Poitier: I studied the diction of people on the radio because my 
speech was obviously West Indian and not as clear or as cultivated as 
one needs to have i: for theatre work. I couldn’t go to a school. As a 
matter of fact, I didn’t know there was such a thing as a school for 
speech. So I bought magazines and I would listen to the radio and I 
would repeat what I heard on the radio, most news broadcasts. And 
se my speech began to lighten in the areas where it was particularly 

road. 

Interviewer: I was told that when you returned for an audition, you 
brought one of the magazines you had studied to read from. 

Poitier: Yes, True Confessions magazine. And I read it, I read a 
paragraph of it, as an audition, as a scene. Plays and all that jazz—I 
was fairly ignorant about the theatre. All I had was a passion to show 
.. . See, in all my life, although it was only a poor one and fierce one, 
I had always had great pride, and in the Caribbean a young Negro is 
never robbed of his pride, as he is in some parts of the southern United 
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States, so that at the age of fifteen, sixteen, I was—I was fierce, crude 
and very alive in many, many senses, many important senses. 

Interviewer: So the rejection at the theatre was a blow to your pride, 

Poitier: Yes, yes, the rejection was a blow and a challenge, you see, 
and one that I had to accept. I was told to get out of the theatre. This 
was the American Negro Theatre near 135th Street. 

Interviewer: Yes, I know. 

Poitier: I was told to get out and forget it, to go back and just geta 
job. And you see, the image of what—the image of the rejection to me 
was this: I saw my life, every subsequent year of my life, I saw it in 
the drudgery of manual labor. I saw a limit placed on my potential, 
Had I accepted the rejection as my fate, then I would have been or- 
dained to a kind of one-dimensional living, circumscribed by my limita- 
tions and hung in a kind of abyss of never really being able to reach 
beyond my grasp. 

Interviewer: What else did you do to train yourself, besides the read- 
ing and the radio during that six-month period? 

Poitier: Well, I did a great many things. In the Caribbean I had gone 
to school for a very brief period, for a year and a half, and I could 
barely write or read. However, I knew certain little—I had acquired 
certain little hints of reading, such as the phonetic way of pronunciation, 
and if a word puzzles you, you do not know its meaning, you start with 
the first three letters, et cetera, et cetera, so that, you, in turn, will be 
able to pronounce it fairly accurately. And I began to try to improve 
my reading, you see, by sight, which was very hard for me, but it began 
to improve. The reason I went to a True Confessions magazine pri- 
marily is because they were—aside from the fact that I didn’t know 
anything about book-stores—they were always very simply written and 
I could understand what it was saying. I was not often overwhelmed 
by words in its structure. I studied reading and I listened to the radio 
for speech and I used to read newspapers a great deal. I didn’t always 
know what was in them, or what the articles were all about, but I did 
know some of the words, and a constant exposure to these words helped 
me to develop a familiarity with them, so that sight and reproduction 
became synonymous. 

Interviewer : Did you use a dictionary, too? 

Poitier: No, I did not. I had a strange way of holding words that I 
would pronounce but did not understand their meaning—holding them 
in abeyance for a time when I did find a sentence with the word in it 
so structured that I suddenly knew what it meant. 

Interviewer: How many hours a day did you spend at this radio to 
rid yourself of the West Indian accent? 

Poitier: Many, many hours. When I was working, and I worked 
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throughout this period—I worked various places. I was working in the 
garment district for the most part. Evenings and mornings and whenever 
I could get to a magazine or a newspaper. The reading was constant, 
because I had no time for much else. I had no friends. The small salary 
from the district, or wherever I worked, was such that the small room I 
maintained and the food and the few dollars for clothing—well, that 
was all I could afford. 

Interviewer: You’ve made the statement that you were an actor made 
exclusively by friends over the years, and I was curious to know whether 
this was a correct statement and who were the important influences 
upon you. 

Poitier: It is a correct statement, in part. I am made, in terms of my 
success, by my friends, people who at one time or another did me a good 
turn. Who are the friends? They are varied, they come from many walks 
of life, they are people who permitted me to use them as studies, they 
are people who are interested in my work or interested in me, or inter- 
ested in helping—they are directors and writers, producers and work- 
aday folk. So this, though it’s true in part, is not a definitive statement. 

Interviewer: Did you study other actors? Did you go to the theatre 
to watch actors, our leading actors, work? 

Poitier: It was only in later years that I developed a kind of interest 
in watching other actors work in the theatre. But I watched many 
actors work because I was always involved in class work and group 
work and various theatre groups. That was my life, you see, that’s where 
I did most of my learning. I was in and out of groups and little theatres 
and projects. I, first of all, couldn’t afford the legitimate theatre often, 
but I didn’t take advantage of the times when I could afford it. It used 
to bore me. Broadway theatre used to bore the daylights out of me, 
until I finally became interested in certain actors. There were certain 
actors who were my kind of actors, people with great power, and I 
would go and watch them work. 

Interviewer: Did you have any formal training, or are you now taking 
formal training? 

Poitier: As an actor? 

Interviewer: As an actor. 

Poitier: Oh, yes, I took many years. From 1946 I took formal train- 
ing. Which is what now?—fourteen years. I took formal training at 
the American Negro Theatre. It was training of a kind, adequate for 
that period, totally inadequate for now. In 1947, °48, ’49, ’50, I was 
always taking formal training from various people; sometimes actors, 
sometimes from a group, sometimes from—sometimes for free, some- 
times you pay a small fee. And then I eventually wound up—in the 
'30’s I wound up with the Paul Mann Actors Workshop, after having 
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taken many, many years of formal training, helter-skelter, of course, but 
formal training. 

Interviewer: Paul Mann, as I understand it, follows the Stanislavsky 
approach to acting. 

Poitier: Yes. 

Interviewer: Are you then onc of the Method actors in your work, or 
do you amalgamate Method with your own methods? 

Poitier: I am not a Method actor. I study Method and I work Method 
before I perform. To explain: The Stanislavsky Method is intended, | 
believe—and if I’m wrong I use it this way, nevertheless—I think it is 
intended to be used as a method of preparation for work, not as a method 
employable in the instance of work. So I use the Stanislavsky Method 
in preparing my work, something which I am privileged to use over a 
long period of time before I go on the stage, or before I go on in front of 
a camera. Which means that instead of employing the Stanislavsky 
Method for two hours a night in a theatre, I employ it for two or three 
months in the preparation of that work, so that when I go on the stage, 
or in front of a camera, my function becames organic and instant and 
natural, spontaneous and full, because I have a frame of reference for 
every want, every need, every desire that is registered on my emotion 
boards. 

Interviewer: Could you be specific here, and just take us through 
a single part you prepared for? 

Poitier: Well, let’s take the last thing I did on the stage; let’s take 
A Raisin In The Sun. I received the script almost a year before we 
went into production, right? And I read it, naturally, many, many, many 
times and I knew, generally, after ten or twenty readings, what the cir- 
cumstances of the play were. I knew what the individual characters were 
like, generally. I understood my character kind of generally. Now | 
needed time to make my understanding of my character specific. In so 
doing I must understand all of the contributing elements that go to 
making up this character. First I must understand what are the driving 
forces in the man. In order to understand that, you must find out what 
are his political, social, economic, religious milieus, and how they con- 
tribute to the personality idiosyncrasies or whatever. And in so exam- 
ining, I find that this, first, is a Negro man thirty-six years old, living in 
Chicago on the South Side—which of itself is quite significant in the 
building of a character, because only a particular kind of Negro lives 
on the South South in this particular kigd of circumstances, see? So that 
narrows the field already. And then we take: Why is this man living 
here? Is he here by choice? What is his relation to his community? 
What is his relation to his religion, if he has one? What is his relation 
to his economic disposition? Is it one in which he finds enough elasticity 
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to function and maintain his manhood or it is a constant badge or re- 
membrance of his inadequacies—you follow’?—and all these things can 
be found in the script, or at least if they’re not there they can be made 
compatible with what is in the script at one point or another. So that— 
after months of actually making specific this man in his milieu—then I 
come to the final conclusion of what are his wants. And when I find 
what are his general wants, I find what is his most specific want or wants, 
I now have the man in total. I know what his reaction would be to 
everything done and said in the play—see? I know what and how he 
feels about his neighborhood, so that any question or reference to it 
strikes a certain chord in a man. Now with this kind of information, I 
then proceed to familiarize myself with the pros and cons of his life 
and his wants. I try to experience them, so by the time I’m ready to 
perform, I don’t go in a corner—at least I don’t have to go in a corner 
and concentrate and conjure up some mysterious magic. I walk on the 
stage and it happens. And I don’t work Method because it’s too late 
now to work Method. If you’re not ready, forget it. You walk on the 
stage and you find that you have taken on the milieu of the character, 
and you then begin to seek out and fulfill the very wants that are burn- 
ing inside you now, which are his wants. Once you’re on the stage you 
have no time, because the stage is to experience—you follow?—the stage 
is to experience . . . Once the curtain goes up and there is an audience 
out there, you, the artist, your responsibility is to experience, and only 
through your experiencing are you able really to transmit—you follow? 
There are many kinds of actors. There are actors who can get on a stage, 
but they can never quite enthrall, nor can they ever quite involve or 
hypnotize, but they can give a workmanlike job. Well, if they’re not 
gifted, they don’t enthrall and they don’t involve, because, they them- 
selves are not able to involve on the level required by the artist. 

Interviewer: What is the difference between these two? 

Poitier: There is a basic difference to my mind between the two. And 
ofttimes it’s not because of the difference in talent. It’s sometimes—it 
always is the difference in the humanity of the individual, you see. There 
is a phrase used by jazz musicians, and they call it “soul.” It is a refer- 
ence to a certain kind of humanity—of the sensitivity of humanity—that 
is overstocked in one person. They use the word soul because there are 
certain gifted, brilliant musicians who have a kind of human compassion 
that—they are so inarticulate in every other phase of life, they can only 
express through their music, and hence they are terribly important mu- 
sicians and gifted. With actors, I think—there are actors who have not 
as much and there are actors who are void of it. Now, the fine actors 
who are void of it are called technicians. They are quite capable of mak- 
ing you realize you are in a theatre watching a terribly gifted technician 
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at work, and you say, “Ahh, he’s marvelous,” if he had the added gift 
of soul, you would forget you’re in a theatre, that’s the difference. 

Interviewer: What is it that you find you like about acting? 

Poitier: That I like about acting? 

Interviewer: Yes. But if you prefer to talk about what you don’t like 
about acting, you can do that, too. 

Poitier: Well, I—you know, that’s an interesting question. I don't 
know how I can answer it. 

Interviewer: What do you get from acting that satisfies you? 

Poitier: That’s a different question. I can better answer that. From 
acting I get a sense of—of worthwhileness. I feel, for instance, there 
were times in my past when out of sheer naivete and modesty I was 
afraid to accept the fact that I was a gifted actor. It was only in later 
years that I realized that the gift of an actor does not belong to him, 
that I accepted that I am a gifted actor—and cannot point to any one 
or group of efforts on my part that created the gift. I was born with 
it. Let’s be honest and let’s be factual. I was born with a gift. I had 
nothing to do with it. When my mother conceived—that moment, the 
combination of genes carried inherently whatever there was that I sud- 
denly found at the age of seventeen or eighteen. So what I get from 
acting is using it for others, using it for people. I find that when I work 
well, people enjoy it and they—things happen to them. By that I mean, 
when I use it well, they share it, you see, and they share it in good ways— 
you follow? And that’s what I—that’s what I get from it. 

Interviewer: You have this gift, but you must do something to make 
yourself a better actor or a better human being or whatever—or am | 
wrong? I mean, is the gift there and that’s the end of it? 

Poitier: No. It’s your responsibility to nurture it. It’s like a seed. It’s 
like a plant. It’s like a child. You feed it, yes, you nurture it, you care 
for it. 

Interviewer: How? 

Poitier: Well, I’ve tried to care for it for fourteen years. First of all, 
it is important that the actor recognize that his gift is an entity, the 
human entity—in that package. So the package must be cared for, not 
only cared for, but it must be cared for in ways that become advantageous 
to the flowering of the gift. The mind and the body are the only two 
tools to be cared for, kept not under glass, but kept in good working 
condition. Above and beyond that it must be exposed to its limits con- 
stantly—to life. Because it then acts as an absorption board. So that 
when the gift has to be placed in motion, you are not trying to click it 
over a void. You need to call on experiences. When you are in the 
process of working on a part—for instance, in the preproduction, in 
the preopening periods of a part—when you say what kind of life did 
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this guy lead, your conclusions must be not only theory—you follow? You 
must be able to bridge the gap between theory and experience some- 
times. So that, in other words, to play a coal miner, you can read all 
you want about coal mining, but just to know what the feel of the area 
is at the entrance of a coal mine is experience that’s worth more than 
the ten volumes you'll read about it. So that I don’t mean that the gift 
is there and it just begins to kick over. No, you nurture it and you work 
with it and it’s your responsibility. Now, if you’re going to be an artist 
—and this is where you say this is my function—then that’s what you 
are in life. If you are going to be a carpenter, and you go through the 
growing pains of learning how to measure and cut and saw and nail, and 
then, if you walk away from it—after you learn it—you can’t go back 
to it in ten years and build a house. And also, when you walk away 
from it, it is because you are not—you have not committed yourself to it. 
Icommit to the theatre. I commit to art, that’s me. I’m thirty-three years 
old, I have no place else to go—you follow? And the only reasons I 
know I am—that are of importance to me—are the reasons I get from 
my work, from my milieu as an artist, and from my contribution. 

Interviewer: But success tends to put you in a hothouse, in a com- 
fortable hothouse—doesn’t it? 

Poitier: Success tends to put the American artist in a hothouse, and 
itis a—just one of the many temptations, potential indulgences, that the 
artist has to face up to. 

Interviewer : But how do you grow then? 

Poitier: I live in a certain way. I make a great deal of money and I 
live in New York. I live in Westchester. I live in a lower-middle-income 
community. I am not ghetto-ized here. I can live anywhere I want to 
live in New York State. And if they won't sell me a house, I'll buy 
the land and build a house. I am not ghetto-ized. I live in a certain 
way, I move in every circle—I have to. I am interested fortunately in 
many things. I’m interested in politics, I’m interested in economics, I’m 
interested in art, see, I’m interested in hunger, and I’m interested in—in 
oppressions. I’m interested in the independence of the African and Asian 
states. I’m interested in the power of the Church. I’m interested in the 
lack of civil liberties in the Soviet Union. I’m interested in a lot of 
things—birth control and old-age pensions, assistance for the aged. I’m 
interested in a lot of things. And I’m not—fortunately I am not trying 
to force an interest. I am genuinely interested in these things, so I don’t 
—I mean, the success is not an end. 

Interviewer: How do you choose your roles? Do you choose them 
because of the acting opportunities that are available to you, or do you 
choose them in combination with their significance to you? 

Poitier: I choose my roles now—I must differentiate, because in the 
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past I was always selective, only not for snobbish reasons. I was always 
selective because most of the parts offered me were of no interest to 
me and I refused them and that was that. The difference now is that 
the parts that are offered to me, if they interest me and they are not 
quite right, I get help to fix them, I look for certain things, not in the 
part only, but in the play. If a play or a film has a comment—mind 
you, comment is different from a statement—if a play has a comment 
that transcends itself, then I will be interested in doing it. Now, what 
do I mean by a play that transcends itself? If the play’s comment can 
be made dimensionally, clearly, forcefully to everyone who sees it, 
whatever their country, whatever their language, as long as it’s a man 
or a woman or a child of this milieu in our contemporary world—then 
the play has significance for me. I do not wish to make a comment that 
is peculiar only to a section of this country or of this world. I do not 
wish to make a comment that is peculiar to Negroes only, or on behalf 
of Negroes only. I am not interested in the comment that is on behalf 
of Americans only. I cannot any more be thusly interested. I want to 
say, if I’m able, something about people, and I believe that basically 
people are the same everywhere, if they are literate or not, if they are 
sophisticated, rich, poor, Russian, American, black, white—basically 
they are the same. And art can touch them all in the same place, you 
see. The same piece of art can touch them all. That which touches only 
the black man, not understood by the white, is really not accomplishing 
much, because ofttimes that which is understood by the black and not 
by the white is poison, and in and of itself it becomes contradictory to 
the purposes intended. 

Interviewer: I was going to ask you, what if any difference do you 
find in preparation for the stage and for the films? 

Poitier: There is a difference in the preparation and there is a differ- 
ence in the performance. On the stage, in terms of the preparation, you 
have two months or more, depending on how soon you get the script, 
or whatever your working habjts are, and how important you are. Some- 
times you get a script three, four months in advance. You begin working 
then. Then you have the four-week period of rehearsals, and then you 
have a tryout, usually, and then you come in prepared to work two hours 
a night and twice on Wednesdays and Saturdays. In the film, your 
preparation, at least mine, takes a different course. There are different 
demands made by the two mediums. The stage’s limitations are of a 
nature that they make certain kinds of demands which require adjust- 
ments in the technique or in the approach to work. The film makes 
similar demands, according to its needs and limitations. In the film, ! 
prepare pretty much the same way, and when I am done—after the 
two months or three months of preparation—when I am done I have 
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to begin to work in bits and pieces on what is in essence on performance, 
which carries over an eight- or ten-week period. So what I do is, I begin 
to experience each day the total up to the point I am performing, so that 
there is a flow. Now, how to experience it? I don’t sit and go through 
excruciating pains, I just review in my mind the flow, the natural flow 
of events involving me to this point so that I can seque into this moment, 
this three minutes they intend to shoot today. But naturally and con- 
nectedly. 

Interviewer: You find the movies harder than the stage? 

Poitier: Yes. 

Interviewer: I understand you have said in some earlier interviews 
that you find that the technical intrusion of cameras bothers you. 

Poitier: Well, that’s only a part of it. You see, the film is—well, the 
best way to give you an example: I came here at ten o’clock. Let us 
assume that this is a stage, and it’s a performance, and I come in and 
I spend an hour here and all that we have done this morning in this 
interview was actually a portion of a play. But I came in and I had 
one continuous hour in which to perform, or experience. If it is a 
film, the total, when it is done, will be the hour similar to what we spent 
here, but it does not flow in that manner. I will come here every day 
for thirty-six days and I will work with you and you will work with 
me, and in the course of one day, our total, the aggregate of our film 
time, will be three minutes—you see? And each day I come I must— 
through whatever senses, awareness I possess—I must thread yesterday’s 
needle with today’s thread, so that it would seem that no time has elapsed. 
That is difficult. Now, we are able in films to get around it easily, be- 
cause it’s a very technical medium and you can cut up film and nobody 
really cares about the performance, you know, unless you yourself are 
interested. So to make a whole—that in life, in a lifelike experience, 
will unfold in an hour or two or three—to put it together bit by bit is 
like patchquilt work. The job of the artist, if he is interested, is to make 
it seem that this is a total experience when it is done. That makes it 
more difficult than the stage, infinitely more difficult. But, by the same 
token, it is in films where if someone is not interested—the medium is 
a haven because he can hide behind other things. The medium permits 
an actor to be lazy, if he wishes. If he has a winning personality and a 
nice face to look at, and a not displeasing voice, he can read words 
and move around in an attempt at playing and get away with it easier 
than he can on the stage. Because on the stage he has only one frame, 
you see. On the screen he has the two-lens and the four-lens and a 
fifty-lens and a seventy-five lens, so that his image comes to us in gears. 
It comes that way, this way, you know, and we see all kinds of images 
of him, and he comes so close to us we can almost touch him. On the 
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stage he remains in the same dimension, so there’s nothing going for him 
there except his work. 

Interviewer: You’ve been playing serious roles. What about comic 
ones? I understand from what I’ve been reading about you, that you 
have a talent for comedy. 

Poitier: I would like to try that very much and I am going to. I am 
sure that it will have to be as a result of my own efforts, because I am 
now used to being thought of as a “heavy” actor. 

Interviewer: What do you think are the prospects for the Negro actor 
in America? 

Poitier: Ah! Good question. I think they are good, if the Negro actor 
is a gifted actor and he develops himself. He will work, cannot help 
but work. There will be very few limitations on the Negro actor, truly 
gifted, in the future. The country—the pace of change socially in 
America has accelerated so that the Negro actor of today is experiencing 
more hope and more involvement in the theatre and in pictures than 
ever before. Television and the radio are a little—-still behind the times. 
But picture-wise, it’s coming marvelously, the stage also. In music and 
theatre and art generally, the power of the gift is what counts for the 
most part. Another artist who is white, if he is committed to art, and 
he finds a gift in a black man or woman, he has to use it, he has to 
work with it—you follow?—because that is his commitment. Like in 
music—I don’t care how sick a white musician, who is dedicated to 
music, is on the race question, he would go out of his skull to play with 
Miles Davis. He would go out of his skull to play with him. So that 
directors and writers, producers even, who are really interested in work- 
ing on a certain artistic level, if they find an actor who is a Mexican 
actor or a white actor or a black actor or a Chinese actor who has great 
power, they have to use him. Now on a workaday level, lots has 
yet to be accomplished for the actor who is just so-so. The so-so Negro 
actor will not work with the consistency that the so-so white actor works, 
because the Negro is unfortunately still in that kind of social thing. But 
there is hope, there is much hope. The salvation of the Negro actor 
also will be realized through the realization of Negro writers in the 
theatre. All kinds of good things are pointing to it. 

Interviewer: What advice would you give to the beginning Negro 
actor in terms of training for the stage? 

Poitier: I would give him the same advice that I would give to the 
beginning actor of any other race, and that is to study hard and long 
and fierce. If you control the methods of work, then you can, in essence, 
control your growth or help to control your growth. If you are unable 
to control the body or the mind under certain work situations, then 
you'll find that you’ll never be able to play any one part completely. 
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The only tools you have are—is the body. How you move, how you 
speak, everything you do with the body becomes the essence of your 
work. Aside from learning the other aspects of acting, controlling the 
body is the most important. 

Interviewer: I would like to extend the question a little bit. I accept 
the fact that the advice you would give would be regardless of color, but 
I wonder, in terms of psychological or philosophical approach or atti- 
tude—how would you guide a young Negro actor so that he doesn’t 
become embittered, let us say, at lack of opportunity? 

Poitier: Let him become embittered. I think that bitterness is also a 
fruit of life. If bitterness was an end result directed toward no one 
else, then we wouldn’t mind bitterness. We object to bitterness because 
we don’t wish to be the object of it. I think that bitterness is an abso- 
lutely correct reaction to some of the absurdities perpetuated on Negroes 
in this country. I will not say to a young Negro actor, “Don’t become 
bitter.” If he earns the right to be bitter, by God let him be bitter. I 
do say to him, earn the right to be bitter. Go and prepare yourself to 
be an artist, and if you become an artist—if you are on your way to 
realizing your potential as an artist—and some bastards superimpose 
restrictions on your efforts, get as bitter as you want—you follow? 

Interviewer: On the other hand, bitterness in your own private life 
can be a disturbing element. Isn’t there some approach to peace with 
yourself... 

Poitier: Are you asking if there is a way to tranquilize oneself against 
the intrusions of all the injustices? No, there isn’t any way to tranquilize 
oneself. What the Negro actor should do, or the Negro person per se 
should do, is not to be concerned about bitterness. Because it is an 
experience, and out of it usually comes some very profound, constructive, 
philosophical attitude—usually, you see. And it is not essentially an 
adjustment, because if the persons who are so busy creating these obsta- 
cles for minorities in this country, if they themselves ever were to experi- 
ence what those people, the minorities, go through, they would be better 
human beings themselves. I believe that you cannot be full in this life 
until you know what pain is, until you know what joys are. And instead 
of spending a lifetime, like most whites in this country, running from 
pain, setting up an antiseptic life, struggling and working and closing 
out, nailing out, all the adversities—pain and a little hardship and 
struggle—and becoming essentially antiseptic . . . I think that the more 
antiseptic they become, the more lack of soul becomes evident. So I 
have no great horror for bitterness on the part of Negroes. Negroes 
are becoming less bitter and it’s marvelous that they are, but the experi- 
ence of bitterness has been—will be—used by them in marvelous ways, 
you know. The venom of a snake can kill and it can also be an antidote, 
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correct? So I don’t want to say to Negroes, “Don’t be bitter.” If they 
are in a situation that provokes the bitterness, let them be bitter. And 
when the situation, through their effort, or through the collective effort 
of both sides, is overcome, when they overcome the bitterness, then they 
have a frame of reference. Then they’ve had that experience, you see, 
and it is the experience that will make of them the better man—if they 
overcome it, if they get through it. Do you follow? 

Interviewer: I was going to ask you, do you think that a Negro star, 
of your stature, has problems different from the problems of a white 
star of your stature? 

Poitier: I’m sure that some of my problems are peculiar to Negroes, 
but I don’t—I don’t let them bug me. Sometimes some of the things 
are painful—not too often. Sometimes they hurt—not too often. I don't 
worry about it. It’s an experience now, and usually I am able—through 
my transcending my bitterness—to some extent I am able to view very 
compassionately the inadequacies, the gigantic limitations, that enmesh 
the perpetuators of these moments of pain for me, and I do dismiss 
them, for they are afflicted infinitely more than I. 

Interviewer: Living here in Mount Vernon and raising your children 
here—how do you equate this experience? 

Poitier: I have an interest in not losing my balance and I also have an 
interest in keeping my children in a certain kind of multiracial cultural 
milieu. And I fear antiseptic living. I fear it. It leads to alcohol and 
nicotine and a kind of stagnation intellectually, and I’m not interested 
in that. 

Interviewer: I read also that you don’t let them know too much about 
your success. Is that true? 

Poitier: Yes. The magnitude of my good fortune, commercially, is 
nothing whatever for them to be dealing with at this time in their 
lives. I wish them always to have a frame of reference for everything, 
and if they have a father who is so unlike other fathers, it will begin to 
give them a kind of orientation that can be unhealthy. It’s my feeling 
that my children—first let them be children, and let them be children 
as fully as they can be children, you see, and they'll deal with what their 
father is and they’ll have to—probably have to—overcome it at a later 
time. 

Interviewer: What are the frustrations of the Negro actor—that is, in 
the ability to use the full range of his talents? 

Poitier: What are the frustrations of the Negro actor? 

Interviewer: I mean, have you yet encountered frustrations as a 
Negro actor in being limited, let us say, to certain roles? 

Poitier: No, honestly, not yet. I am entering now into an area 
career-wise, where I am sure I will be—I will be involved with the frus- 
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trations. Because I am now interested in the kind of work, as I described 
to you before, of a certain reach, and if I am not offered it, I will have 
to try to bring about its realization by myself. Meaning, Ill produce it 
myself. So I haven’t really experienced it yet. I’ve been busy building 
a career and trying not to make too many outlandish compromises. But 
now I’m interested in moving on to another level. 

Interviewer : What is that level actually? 

Poitier: Well, first a level of work—and a level of comment. They are 
not necessarily compatible if you must mix them, but they each represent 
individually a step up from what has been the pattern for many years. 
On the artistic side, there is now an urgent need to do better work. I 
think I have the potential for better work, so I now must stretch . . . 

Interviewer: What do you consider better work? How do you con- 
sider an actor should progress in his career? 

Poitier: Better work for me now would be—at least, I’ve thought it 
would be—to reach for a level of work that is commensurate with, say, 
another dimension. In acting, as in all art, there is a constant reaching 
for another depth. Well, the frame of reference for your trying to plumb 
the depths is to bring about a dimension that is almost indistinguishable 
from reality, you see, so that . . . And that is a big task, but it is inter- 
esting enough to me. If I never come close, it would at least permit me 
—cause me—in reaching for it, to stretch myself artistically. There is 
a dimension not yet tampered with, at least by me, and that is to be 
able to work on a par—in such a way that when the experience happens 
it has about it an encompassing effect on an audience. Encompassing, in 
that they become a part of the total, so that there is not a theatre and 
there is not a stage. Now, this is done in many other fields, you see. It 
is done quite often by musicians. You can sit down and listen to music 
and in no time your mind stops thinking about business. It stops, and it 
isn’t even concentrating on the music. It sort of suspends itself, and for 
a while there is nothing but a kind of total moment with the music and 
you and the nothingness. It happens when we are speaking about some- 
thing that interests us fiercely, and especially when someone is saying 
what we want to hear. We become hypnotized with our eyes wide open 
and we are—we are hung, you see. I think actors can weave this spell, 
because in the old days storytellers wove these spells in market places 
all over the world, hundreds of years ago, thousands of years ago. Not 
with the aid of lights and sets and all that jazz. So the actor can do it. 

Interviewer: Going back to A Raisin In The Sun, I recall that Mr. 
Atkinson, in the Times, said that you were as effective when you had 
words to say as when you were silent. Obviously you conveyed that 
excitement. From many directions you have much encouragement in 
achieving your goal. 
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Poitier: We'll see how the next step goes. 

Interviewer: I gather that you are studying Shakespeare, that you 
have hopes to perform in Shakespeare, is that true? 

Poitier: That is no longer true. 

Interviewer: Why is that? 

Poitier: Well, I am, I was, interested in Shakespeare—very—and then 
I found a very interesting truth and it is this—I found I was interested 
in Shakespeare because of a kind of coercion. 

Interviewer: A coercion? 

Poitier: Yes, I was coerced into an interest in Shakespeare by the 
awesomeness of its reputation, by the correctness of a man of my position 
having to, at one point or another, say that I would like to play Shake- 
speare. It is the thing to do, and it is the comment to make. And | 
started reading it and I kept saying I’d like to play Shakespeare, but it 
seems to be actually a status symbol to—to reach a point where you can 
say all right I want to play Shakespeare. I don’t want to play Shakespeare, 
essentially. First, because I am not trained sufficiently to play Shake- 
speare. Most of Shakespeare’s stuff bores me to tears. I enjoy infinitely 
more to read the words, because the man was, indeed, a genius—ijust 
to read the structure of his sentences. I lie in bed with a Shakespeare 
book and have a ball! To play it, I’m not interested. It’s that simple. 

Interviewer: That’s a very sound confession. I think that even in 
writing, to reach beyond your interests is purely a form of snobbism. 

Poitier: Now it would be reaching beyond my interests. If I do 
change my mind because of additional information, or because of addi- 
tional changes in my values, I'll play it. I will begin to prepare again 
to play it. But as of now, I am in a period where I would much prefer 
just to read it, just to read it, because to read it is an experience. It’s 
very wonderful, it’s relaxing, and it’s—it’s a kind of freedom you ex- 
perience reading it to realize that a mind, or a man, was so gifted to 
put words together in this order. It is fantastic. 

Interviewer: Why is it that you’ve concentrated your energies—and 
this may be an obvious or rhetorical question or maybe even naive, but 
I think that it should be asked, and I think I know part of the answer 
—but why is it that you’ve confined your interests to Hollywood, in 
opposition to the stage? 

Poitier: Because I have three children, and one on the way, by the 
way, and a wife, a mother and father, a mother-in-law and various and 
sundry other relations who are not as fortunate as I, and who, in some 
manner or other, depend on me for livelihood. I cannot work long 
under the constant pressure of, or the call of, the economic, so I am 
doing my two years in Hollywood style. My deals are so constructed 
that two more jobs and my relatives and I will not have to respond 
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economically to pressure—meaning, that it’s a tricky business and I 
understand it very well, the business of it. If I have no money and wish 
to remain in the theatre, I must fight a constant battle of integrity versus 
the ice-box, you see. I find it disconcerting to do that. If I have to do 
it because of my circumstances are such, then I would do it. But I 
have seen a way to circumvent its being a constant thorn in my side. 
When my success came, as fledgling as it is, my representatives and I 
sat down and we determined to get me a work relation with the people 
I work for of a nature that I can be paid over a long period of time, 
rather than to take monies up front; so my monies now are—and it’s 
all legal, tax-wise—paid to me in a livable sum on the first of January 
every year for twenty-five years, which leaves me free of that consid- 
eration. So that after the picture in Paris, and one additional job of 
work, which is in early spring, I can do as much theatre for as long as 
I wish anywhere in the world. , 

Interviewer: Can we expect you next season in the theatre? 

Poitier: You can very well expect me next season. 

Interviewer: There is something on the way? 

Poitier: There are some things being talked about. I do want to go 
on the stage, but not to the exclusion of films. I want . . . But see, 
simply, if you are offered one hundred fifty thousand dollars for a job, 
that’s an awful lot of money. And they give it to you. And the govern- 
ment gets sixty thousand dollars, your agent gets fifteen thousand dollars 
—that’s seventy-five thousand dollars. The State of California gets 
three or five, and the State of New York gets, and this gets, and that 
gets. So you wind up with about thirty thousand dollars or forty thousand 
dollars. Now the forty thousand dollars, if you live at a clip of ten 
thousand dollars a year, lasts you four years. But if you have one 
hundred fifty thousand dollars, and the government permits you to spread 
that money and you take twenty thousand dollars a year, that’s seven 
and a half years. Then you do another film for the same company 
and you stretch the seven and a half years to fifteen. Then you work 
for another company, and you take ten for fifteen—you see? 

Interviewer: I know you rejected a role in a film—that Phenix City 
Story role—and I wanted to know a little more about why you rejected it. 

Poitier: The role was a cheat, in the context of what the film dealt 
with. The part was a cheat and a compromise. It was a lie, an absolute 
out-and-out lie, and they used it in an uncourageous manner. It was the 
part of a young Negro father, during the political and criminal holocaust 
in Phenix City, Alabama, or Phenix City somewhere in the South. 
And it’s an open city, gambling and corruption; and this father, because 
he worked for somebody or did something, his daughter was killed 
and thrown on the lawn. And the father goes out hunting for the 
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killer, and toward the end of the film he comes across him and he’s got 
him in a shed and he’s gonna kill him. And they put in his mouth the 
most ugly compromise. If it were an honest change of heart the man 
had, it could have been beautiful, because it would have shown great 
growth, you see; but they put in his mouth such crappy words like, “I 
suddenly realize that the Lord doesn’t want me to do this.” 

Interviewer: And they wouldn’t change it to meet your ideas? 

Poitier: I was at that time a seven-hundred-fifty-dollar actor for the 
whole thing—you know, three weeks for the seven hundred fifty dollars. 
I was making two hundred dollars a week or three hundred dollars 
a week. 

Interviewer : What has been your favorite role? 

Poitier: My favorite? There is no such thing. 

Interviewer: Then which was the most challenging role, let’s put it 
that way, and why? 

Poitier: Again there is no such thing. There is no easy part to play 
really. I used to think there was, but there isn’t. During the work, every 
part, even when you're having a miserable time, is an important part 
because it is a challenge to you. Whatever the extenuating circumstances 
are—such as a bad director or a disinterested group of fellow actors— 
the product, the finished product, becomes a challenge because you have 
a job of work that has to be done, that has to be good, and you know that 
you can work good. So that each job has to, like, be up to snuff, you 
know. You must notch up another. So, however you feel about the 
part, there is that kind of sense of—you do what you have to do, 
and if you fail it’s sickening. So each part—even the ones that you look 
back in retrospect and say I didn’t like it—at least the working on it 
was as honest as any other. There is no enthusiasm for a part only, when 
you have no interest in the play, you see, and I don’t work like that. I 
work with enthusiasm because I am interested in the things I do, and 
when I work at it I work as fully as I can. 

Interviewer: You said before that it’s important for the artist to expe- 
rience and to live. Do you make it your business, for instance, to study 
people of all colors and races? Do you return to Harlem to refresh your 
memory and experience of what life in Harlem is like? Do you go out 
to Chicago or go down South to keep in touch with the problems and 
experiences of people of your race? 

Poitier: I do. Not only with people in Harlem—lI go to Harlem 
almost every day. I have friends there and I am there almost every 
day. I go in two guises. I go as myself and sometimes I go—I go as 
anonymously as I can. And it’s an experience, but it’s a very rewarding 
one; it keeps me alive in certain areas of my consciousness. Let me 
explain Harlem to you. In Harlem I am not a stranger, nor am | a 
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film star as such. I was in business in Harlem and I lived there many 
years. And when I return to the community now, there is a small element 
of awe on the part of the people, and there is also an element of looking 
at a movie actor. But it’s a movie actor they know very well, you 
see, so that there is not often much time spent on those amenities that 
would ordinarily ensue if it were a movie actor that they didn’t know 
and stood in awe of hour after hour. I walk around in Harlem. I go into 
the bars, I go into the churches. I move about freely and I’m never 
bugged. People will come and ask for autographs, but they ask for it 
with a kind of casualness, knowing that they’re going to get it. They 
call me by my first name. Because it’s a community that knows me 
well, I’m able to go to it and refill my cup, so to speak. In other com- 
munities, strangely enough, in white communities, I am really looked 
at with awe—dig? But no one makes any fuss about me in Harlem. I 
am a part of the fixtures, so to speak. So, as I said, there is that awe 
thing, but then it’s gone, and next I am with the guys in their milieu 
and they have no defenses up against me, so that I can swing with them 
on their scene, at their speed—you dig?—which is important to me. I do 
this wherever I go in Negro communities, with the exception of the 
Deep South. I have a particular aversion to the Deep South and I don’t 
go around down there. I go other places. I move in New York, in the 
mid-town area, in the restaurants, in the theatre circle, and from time 
to time I go into the night-club circle, but actually that is a little off my 
path, because I don’t dig that scene at all. 


Beatnik - iana 


Said the beatnik as he walked into the grocery store with an empty 
banana skin in his hand: “Like man, I want a refill.” 
* * 


And then there were the two Chicago beatniks who hired a woman 
to come into their pad every week to dirty up. 
* * * 
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Dear Editor: 
Your September issue was superb. 
I read and reread the article, “There 
Is No White Race,” and found it in- 
teresting and comprehensive. You 
are to be congratulated for having 
this article—by someone as authori- 
tative as Dr. George F. Carter—re- 
printed in NeGrRo DIGEsT. 
Walter D. Williams 
Houston, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

While in New York City for the 
summer I discovered NEGRO DIGEST. 
I have read several issues and I would 
= to commend the staff on a superb 
job. 

Cathy Hinson 
A & T College 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Dear Editor: 

NEGRO DIGEST is a remarkable 
publication. I have read three issues 
and I’ve enjoyed the wealth of in- 
formative information. As a college 
student, I look forward to ensuing is- 
sues as a source of important and 
enjoyable reading. 

Paul Joseph Adams III 
Alabama State College 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Dear Editor: 

We found the article (‘““The Care 
and Feeding Of Negro Women’’) 
about Negro women in the September 
issue very degrading and not funny. 
Whatever the Negro men think or say 
about their women, we are going to 
push on and upward for the better 


things in life. 
A. J. Bertell 
New York, N. Y. 
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Dear Editor: 

May I gently remind you that 
Negroes are not the only race tha 
was ever enslaved—just the most re 
cent. And you may be proud of your. 
selves for the strides made by your 
race in the last 100 years. It ha 
taken about 1700 years for us whites 
to be emancipated from the slavery 
of Roman days to what we hope is 
the understanding consideration of 
others, and the wondrous humility— 
but not abjectness—which I find 
among my Negro friends . . . Your 
magazine was hard for me to read. 
But good for me, too. May yo 
prosper. 

Helen Davis 
Willoughby, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 

Most of the September issue was 
very enjoyable. I especially liked, 
“Why Africa Still Needs The White 
Man.” I hope you will sustain the 
quality and fine workmanship already 


displayed. 
George Jackson 
Shreveport, La 
Dear Editor: 
I would like to congratulate you 
on a fine piece of work... 
Rev. James A. Williams 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to extend my cor 
gratulations to your staff for your 
fine publication. I find most of your 
articles and stories interesting and 
enlightening. This publication has it- 
creased the pride of the Negro, it 
cluding myself and family. 

Mrs. Louise V. Harding 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Ideal 
Gift For 
Readers... 


Pe Christmas give this enjoyment- 
filled gift designed for year round 
entertainment for the housewife, stu- 
dent, business and professional man 
or woman. 

NEGRO DIGEST offers the best of 
selected articles monthly on national 
and international news events, med- 
ical and historical facts, sports, reli- 
gion, personal and family problems, 
plus books, short stories of fact and 
fiction, jokes and poetry —the ideal 
reader's gift for the home, school or 
Office. 

Simply fill in the postage paid card in 
this issue, and mail with your check 
. money order, or we can bill you 
ater. 


EXTRA: 

A beautiful 
personalized Gift Card 
announces your gift. 
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Because EBONY is a unique gift—a gift that is a monthie 
reminder of your thoughtfulness and reflects the good taste ¢ 
the giver. 
_ And there’s no guessing whether EBONY is the right gift 
EBONY has readership appeal for persons in all professions onde 
every member of the family. 
And what is more, when you give EBONY outs Christ 
shopping is as easy as mailing a letter. 
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Just fill in self-mailing card in this issue, tear out and mail 
_ theck or money order, or we can bill you later. = | 
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